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Seaside  Turnaround 


NEW  FORMATTING 

With  this  issue,  we  have  stepped  into  a  new  world  of  formatting,  using 
Pagemaker  7.  Our  guides  through  this  process  have  been  Commander  Ralph  Hawes 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  who  volunteered  many  hours  of  his  time  to  get  us  up  and 
running,  and  Pat  Jensen  of  Anchor  Graphics  who  patiently  endured  many  questions. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  their  help.  Lisa  Studts,  CCHS  Curator,  has  also  come  to 
the  rescue  time  and  again. 

MICROFILM  READER  NEEDED 

This  issue  of  Cumtux  is  the  41s1  that  I  have  edited  and  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
not  only  because  of  the  new  formatting  but  because  access  to  the  old  Astoria 
newspapers  has  been  almost  completely  cut  off.  The  microfilm  reader/printer  they 
have  costs  too  much  to  keep  in  repair.  Due  to  budget  problems,  the  city  of  Astoria 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  new  one.  If  you  have  a  working  microfilm  machine, 
one  that  reads  roll  film,  please  consider  donating  it  to  the  Astoria  Public  Library 
or  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society! 

ARTICLES  THIS  ISSUE 

Family  members  reminisce  about  Seaside  mayor,  Alexandre  Gilbert,  Bruce 
Berney  writes  about  the  yearly  “Home  Tours,”  Sandra  Tellvik  investigates  a 
mysterious  autograph  album,  and  Lois  Bowen  tells  the  story  about  a  new  hair-do. 
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CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

"To  know. ..to  inform  ” 


Clatsop  County's  famous  French  immigrants 


Alexandre  and  Emma  Gilbert 


By  Liisa  Penner 


Introduction 

The  story  of  Alexandre  and  Emma 
Gilbert  and  their  family  is  told  by 
Kathleen  Kulland  and  her  sister,  Virginia 
Hendrickson,  with  additional  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Record  of  Western  Oregon ,  Chapman 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1904,  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers,  and  courthouse  records. 


Few  readers  may  remember  much 
about  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but  one 
Clatsop  County  resident  knew  it  well, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Twenty-one  year-old  Alexandre 
Gilbert  was  a  carpenters  apprentice  in 
France  in  1 866  when  he  joined  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  of  that  country  and  watched  as 
nationalists  of  two  countries  began  edg¬ 
ing  toward  war,  France,  under  Napoleon 
III,  and  Prussia,  composed  of  most  of 
the  German  states,  under  William  the  1st 
and  his  Prime  Minister,  Otto  von  Bis¬ 
marck. 

Both  were  adding  to  their  empires  by 
taking  over  less  powerful  neighbors.  Bis¬ 
marck,  with  his  contempt  for  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  by-passed  the  Ger¬ 
man  parliament  to  raise  money  for  his 
anny  and  whipped  up  fervor  against  their 
old  enemy,  the  French.  Napoleon  III,  on 
the  other  side,  wanted  to  recreate  the 
glory  of  the  old  empire  of  his  uncle,  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  A  series  of  challenges  led  to 


the  declaration  of  a  war  in  1870  lasting 
nearly  a  year,  and  ending  in  the  utter  de¬ 
feat  of  the  French  and  the  deaths  of  many 
thousands  of  people.  The  new  unified 
Germany,  charged  with  a  fervent  nation¬ 
alistic  spirit,  created  waves  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  decades  later  engulfed  a  major 
portion  of  the  globe  in  two  world  wars. 

War  in  France 

When  war  broke  out,  Alexandre  Gil¬ 
bert  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Eighth  Artil¬ 
lery  and  given  the  command  of  twenty- 
three  men  making  up  the  fifth  piece  in 
the  first  battery.  He  fought  in  the  battles 
of  both  Richofin  and  Sedan.  The  last  was 
the  deciding  battle  of  the  Franco-Prus¬ 
sian  war,  in  which  17,000  French  sol¬ 
diers  were  killed.  The  Gilbert  family’s 
six  sons  fought  in  the  war,  but  only  two 
survived:  Alexandre  and  Charles. 
Alexandre  was  taken  prisoner  and  re¬ 
mained  captive  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Emma  Loncol 

Before  the  war  broke  out,  on  January 
22.  1869,  Alexandre  Gilbert  married 
pretty  red-haired  Emma  Foncol  ( 1 845- 
1917),  at  the  Church  of  the  Madelaine  in 
Paris,  France.  She  had  her  own  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  war  that  she  passed  on  to  her 
family.  Their  oldest  child,  Angele,  was 
born  on  May  20,  1870  in  a  room  under 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  was  so  small  at 
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Alexandre  Gilbert,  in  Paris  in  1869 


Emma  Loncol  Gilbert,  ca.  1870 


birth  that  she  had  a  cigar  box  for  her  bed. 
(Cigar  boxes  were  larger  then  than  they 
are  today.)  Emma  told  Angele  and  her 
granddaughter,  Vivian  Watson  (Mc- 
Conkey),  that  she  could  hear  the  footsteps 
of  soldiers  overhead  going  house  to 
house  searching  for  gold  or  other  valu¬ 
ables  to  sell.  Having  been  ill  prepared  for 
war,  the  French  army  was  desperate  for 
cash.  The  only  article  of  value  Emma  still 
had  was  her  wedding  ring,  which  she  hid 
beneath  an  insert  in  the  bottom  of  a  tiny 
metal  teapot.  She  told  the  soldiers  that 
she  didn’t  have  anything  to  give  them. 
The  metal  teapot,  with  its  insert,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

Early  years 

Alexandre  Gilbert  was  born  April  1 6, 
1 845  in  LaRochelle,  Charente-Inferieure, 


midway  along  the  western  coast  of 
France,  one  of  six  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  born  to  Frank  Gilbert  (1804-ca. 
1881)  and  his  wife,  nee  Mary  Cergue  (ca. 
1817-1867).  Frank  Gilbert,  a  road  super¬ 
visor,  was  a  native  of  Lugon,  France. 

He  attended  school  in  FaRochelle, 
and  then  worked  as  a  carpenter’s  appren¬ 
tice  for  five  years.  After  the  war  and  im¬ 
mediately  upon  release  from  prison  camp 
in  1871,  he  boarded  a  ship  for  Canada 
with  his  wife  and  child,  leaving  behind 
his  father  and  surviving  siblings  who  in¬ 
cluded  his  brother,  Charles,  and  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Josephine,  wife  of  A.  FeFroes,  all  liv¬ 
ing  in  FaRochelle.  The  family’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  from  France  may  yield  in¬ 
formation  about  the  other  two  sisters 
when  they  are  translated.  Alexandre  was 
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Alexandre  Gilbert  is  standing  on  the  right  in  this  photo  of  French  soldiers  in  1871. 


the  only  one  of  his  family  to  immigrate 
to  America. 

In  Montreal,  Canada,  he  worked  as  a 
carpenter  and  cabinet  maker  for  several 
months.  He  then  moved  on  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  San  Francisco,  he  continued  on 
as  a  carpenter  for  fourteen  months,  but 
abandoned  that  for  the  hotel  or  board¬ 
ing  house  business.  He  opened  the  Gil¬ 
bert  House  Hotel,  operating  it  success¬ 
fully  for  eight  years  with  his  wife  help¬ 
ing  with  the  cooking.  While  still  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Angele,  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
sick  and  with  a  high  fever,  suffered  per¬ 
manent  loss  of  her  hearing  and  ability 
to  speak.  Angele ’s  granddaughter  once 
asked  her  if  she  was  ever  able  to  hear 
music.  Angele  told  her  that  she  could 


remember  hearing  a  band  playing  in  the 
street  below  her  bedroom  window  be¬ 
fore  her  illness  and  so  she  knew  what 
the  sound  of  music  was  like.  She  at¬ 
tended  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Berkeley, 
California. 

Marthe,  the  couple’s  second  child, 
was  born  in  California  in  1875.  Two 
years  later,  her  father  became  a  natural¬ 
ized  U.S.  citizen. 

The  1 880  federal  census  caught  the 
Gilbert  family  in  San  Francisco  just 
before  another  move  would  change  their 
lives.  Alex  was  34  years  old,  operating 
a  hotel.  His  wife,  Emma,  also  34,  was 
“keeping  house”  and  daughters  Angele, 
10,  and  Marthe,  5,  were  attending 
school. 
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Life  in  Oregon 

In  1881,  upon  hearing  that  land  was 
cheap  in  Oregon,  Gilbert  and  his  family 
headed  north  to  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Two  years  later,  the  last  of  their  three 
children  was  born:  Alexandre  II,  as  the 
family  refers  to  him.  (The  newspapers 
always  used  “Jr.”  ) 

A  great  granddaughter  of  Gilbert, 
Kathleen  Kulland,  writes  that  she  heard 
that  Gilbert  had  owned  a  “fancy  bar  and 
brothel”  in  Astoria  on  Astor  Street  which 
included  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  through 
which  drunken  men  were  dropped  into 
waiting  boats  and  when  they  sobered  up, 
they  were  aboard  a  ship  at  sea  and  were 
a  part  of  the  ship’s  crew.  Gilbert  might 
have  been  the  model  for  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  “Shanghaied  in  Astoria,”  she 
said  [perhaps  the  evil  Krooke]. 

Sources  at  the  Astoria  Public  Library 
and  the  archives  at  the  Heritage  Museum 
confirm  parts  of  this  story.  Gilbert 
started  out  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
liquor  business  in  Astoria  soon  after  ar¬ 
riving  here,  according  to  his  biography. 

The  bar  that  he  was  associated  with 
most  of  his  time  in  Astoria  was  located 
on  the  southwest  comer  of  8th  and  Astor, 
but  he  also  appears  to  have  had  an  inter¬ 
est  in  one  located  on  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  8th  and  Astor  and  one  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  7th  and  Astor. 
Sanborn  Insurance  maps  show  the 
changes  in  these  properties  over  time. 
The  map  for  1908  shows  Gilbert’s  sa¬ 
loon  as  a  large  enclosed  space  with 
rooms  for  female  boarders  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor. 

In  1881,  when  he  came  to  Astoria, 
there  was  a  saloon  on  Astor  Street  called 
the  “Cafe  Franqaise,”  operated  by  Louis 
Malot,  also  from  France.  Gilbert  may 


have  gotten  his  start  at  this  saloon,  an 
assumption  made  only  because  he  later 
gave  his  saloon  a  similar  name.  The 
same  person,  “Lewis  Mallof  ’  appears  on 
the  1880  census  on  Astor  Street  as  a 
boarder  in  the  household  of  retail  liquor 
dealer  John  T.  Borchers,  a  Prussian,  who 
canned  fish  eggs  for  “caviar,”  pickled 
salmon,  brewed  beer,  and  operated  a 
laundry,  all  on  Astor  Street  between  8th 
and  9th,  one  block  east  from  where 
Gilbert’s  saloon  stood  a  short  time  later. 
Gilbert’s  enterprises  became  diversified 
but  not  to  this  extent. 

Shot  in  the  street 

The  first  mention  of  Alex  Gilbert  in 
the  index  to  the  Astoria  newspapers  is  a 
story  about  a  shooting  that  took  place  in 
front  of  his  saloon.  The  Daily  Astorian 
article  is  from  January  9,  1  885: 

“At  fifteen  minutes  past  ten  last 
night,  the  report  of  a  revolver  was 
heard  on  the  comer  of  Benton  and 
Concomly  streets  [8th  and  Astor], 
and  those  who  were  passing  saw  a 
man  fall  prostrate  on  the  sidewalk. 
He  was  carried  in  to  Alex  Gilbert’s 
saloon  and  proved  to  be  a  man  named 
MacDonald,  better  known  as 
“Scotty,”  employed  as  a  runner  by 
Jas.  Turk  [a  noted  shanghaier  in  Port¬ 
land  and  Astoria],  Chas.  Herbert,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Golden  Gate  saloon, 
was  arrested  as  the  man  who  did  the 
shooting.  But  one  shot  was  fired,  the 
ball  striking  MacDonald  below  and 
to  the  left  of  the  navel. 

“Different  causes  were  assigned 
for  the  shooting;  one  version  being 
that  MacDonald  had  lately  worked 
for  Herbert,  and  that  there  was  some 
disagreement  about  settlement. 
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“The  wounded  man  was  put  on  a 
door,  a  pillow  put  under  his  head,  and 
carried  to  the  hospital.  The  physicians 
summoned  to  attend  the  case  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  ball,  which 
was  on  the  right  hip,  just  under  the 
skin.  It  was  cut  out  and  MacDonald 
afterward  complained  of  pain.  He 
was  asked  who  shot  him  and  said  it 
was  Charles  Herbert;  that  Herbert 
owed  him  some  money,  $2.50  was 
the  amount;  that  he  asked  it  of  him 
in  front  of  Alex.  Gilbert’s  saloon  and 
Herbert  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  let 
him  have  it. 

“Herbert,  who  was  arrested  by  Of¬ 
ficer  Carlson,  was  taken  to  the  city 
jail  and  searched,  but  no  revolver  was 
found  on  him.  He  was  then  removed 
to  the  county  jail.  He  was  asked  if  he 
did  the  shooting  and  answered  he  did; 
when  asked  what  he  did  with  the  re¬ 
volver,  he  said  he  flung  it  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  pile. 

“At  one  o’clock  this  morning, 
MacDonald  was  dozing  and  seemed 
to  experience  little  inconvenience. 
The  next  forty-eight  hours  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  good  his  chances  are  to 
make  a  life  of  it.  They  seem  to  be 
decidedly  favorable  to  his  recovery.’’ 

Such  events  were  commonplace  in 
the  very  heart  of  Oregon’s  Barbary 
Coast,  8th  and  Astor  streets  in  Astoria. 
In  June  1 885,  Gilbert  was  advertising: 

“To  Accommodate  His  Patrons 

Alex  Gilbert  will  keep  his  saloon 
open  day  and  night.  Fishermen  can 
get  a  good  lunch  at  any  hour  of  the 
night.  The  genuine  French  sardine 
constantly  on  hand.”  (June  3,  1885, 
The  Daily  Astorian) 


Land  acquisition 

It  wasn’t  only  through  his  saloon 
business  that  he  achieved  notariety.  Gil¬ 
bert  had  a  penchant  for  acquiring  prop¬ 
erty  by  means  that  were  sometimes 
called  into  question. 

Alexander  Ruggles  Gilbert,  the  only 
grandson  of  Alex  and  Emma  Gilbert, 
speculated  in  an  article  in  the  August  12, 
1971  Seaside  Signal ,  that  “the  old  man 
must  have  made  a  lot  of  enemies  in  his 
dealings.”  He  recalled  a  prominent 
Astoria  businessman  calling  his  grand¬ 
father  “a  god-damn  pirate.”  Gilbert  was 
in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business, 
he  said,  able  to  pick  up  land  cheaply 
because  he  knew  when  somebody  was 
going  to  be  foreclosed  and  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it. 

Deed  records  and  court  records  show 
that  much  of  the  land  Gilbert  acquired 
was  through  purchases  from  the  sheriff 
of  Clatsop  County  for  tax  delinquencies, 
from  foreclosures  on  private  notes,  and 
from  administrators  of  estates. 

As  the  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Record  of  Western  Oregon  puts  it:  “By 
industry,  sagacity  and  a  strict  attention 
to  the  details  of  business,  he  has  acquired 
property  of  great  value  in  different  parts 
of  the  county  and  is  a  citizen  of  afflu¬ 
ence  and  influence.” 

Gilbert’s  name  first  appears  in  the 
deed  records  for  Clatsop  County  in  1 884 
when  he  bought  lots  in  Pacific  Park,  near 
Fort  Stevens,  from  .1.  Bozorth.  That  same 
year,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  south  part  of  Robert  Shortess’ 
donation  land  claim  from  John  Degier, 
a  grandson  of  Shortess’  wife,  Ann.  (The 
north  part  of  Robert  Shortess’  donation 
land  claim  was  Alderbrook.)  From  three 
to  five  purchases  of  property  were  made 
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by  Gilbert  each  year,  some  rather  size¬ 
able.  Many  of  the  properties  were  in  out 
of  the  way  corners  of  the  county  for  the 
1 890s:  3rd  and  Jerome,  2nd  and  Com¬ 
mercial  and  some  much  further  out:  the 
Nehalem  Valley,  along  the  Klaskanine 
River,  near  present-day  Gnat  Creek  Fish 
Hatchery,  and  Tim  Driscoll’s  property, 
now  Wauna  (purchased  through  a 
sheriff’s  sale).  Most  of  his  efforts  were 
focused  on  the  Seaside  area.  The  other 
acquisitions  may  have  been  opportuni¬ 
ties  he  came  upon  by  chance. 

Gilbert  was  no  stranger  to  the  courts, 
but  generally  took  the  role  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  civil  cases.  Two  early  suits  were 
directed  at  a  couple  of  Clatsop  County’s 
most  powerful  men.  In  1885,  he  tiled  a 
lawsuit  against  Captain  George  Flavel 
seeking  payment  for  22  2/3  cords  of 
wood  valued  at  $45.50.  Flavel  refused 
to  pay  and  fought  the  case  in  the  court 
for  months  but  eventually  lost.  The  other 
lawsuit  was  against  J.H.D.  Gray,  later  a 
Clatsop  County  judge.  In  this  case.  Gray 
had  borrowed  money  from  two  men, 
Conway  and  Barr.  Gilbert  bought  the 
note,  and  demanded  payment  from  Gray. 
It  was  settled  out  of  court. 

Seaside  property 

In  the  late  1880s,  Alex  Gilbert  was 
the  defendant  in  a  court  case  over  own¬ 
ership  of  property  in  Seaside.  Plaintiffs 
were  Ellen  Olsen,  Ingeborg  Larsen, 
Ingeborg  Thoy,  Johanna  Olsen  and 
Knute  Knutson.  They  claimed  that  Gil¬ 
bert  had  taken  control  of  property  they 
had  inherited  from  a  deceased  relative, 
H.R.  Bruen  (Brown).  Gilbert  was  able 
to  show,  however,  that  he  had  foreclosed 
on  a  loan  when  Bruen  was  unable  to  pay 
his  debts  in  December  of  1885.  The 
property  was  located  in  Section  21, 


Township  6  North,  Range  10  West,  in 
the  south  part  of  Seaside  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Necanicum  River.  (Judgment  Roll 
#3027.)  The  Fulton  brothers  were  the 
lawyers  for  Gilbert  and  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed. 

In  the  next  decade,  a  series  of  articles 
about  Gilbert’s  business  moves  in 
Astoria  appeared  in  the  local  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  1886,  there  was  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  his  saloon.  The  next  year,  he 
was  building  a  storehouse  across  the 
street  from  the  courthouse  in  Astoria.  In 
1888,  his  saloon  was  raised  to  the  level 
of  Concomly  (Astor  Street).  Just  before 
Christmas  in  1 888,  he  advertised  that  his 
wine  was  better  than  coffee  or  tea.  On 
Christmas  day,  the  newspaper  reported 
that  Gilbert  had  bought  lots  in 
Williamsport  at  a  sheriff’s  sale. 

Paris  Exposition  of  1889 

In  the  saloon  business  as  in  the  hotel 
business,  there  are  opportunities  to  meet 
people  from  all  over  the  world,  to  make 
friendships  and  to  develop  business  re¬ 
lationships.  Astoria  and  San  Francisco 
were  two  ports  on  many  a  ship’s  itiner¬ 
ary.  These  two  cities,  both  with  reputa¬ 
tions  for  lawlessness  and  vice,  supplied 
shanghaied  sailors  to  ships  running  short 
on  crew  members.  The  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  and  saloons  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  furnishing  them.  That  it  hap¬ 
pened  often  in  Astoria  is  proven  by  first 
hand  accounts  and  numerous  court 
cases.  Family  tradition  suggests  that  Gil¬ 
bert  may  have  been  involved  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  shanghaing  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  was,  as  he  was  in  the  right  business 
at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place  in 
both  in  San  Francisco  and  especially  in 
Astoria,  but  so  far  no  court  cases  have 
been  found  to  implicate  him. 
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Above:  The  Gilbert  house  at388-3rd  Street  in  Astoria  today.  Alexandre  Gilbert  and 
his  wife  lived  here  from  1893  to  about  1908. 

Next  Page:  The  Gilbert  house  at  341  Beach  Drive  in  Seaside  in  1908.  The  front 
porch  has  since  been  enclosed.  The  house  is  now  a  “bed  and  breakfast.” 
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Fredrick  Wyncoop  Watson  and  Angele  Gilbert  on  their  wedding  day  in  1892. 
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Alexandre  Gilbert  was  a  popular  host 
to  ship  captains  stopping  by  on  their  way 
up  and  down  the  coast  or  up  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  intelligence  and  charm.  He 
acted  as  the  French  consul  for  the  area 
for  many  years,  according  to  stories 
written  about  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  emigrants  from 
France  in  the  state  of  Oregon  and  so  it 
was  natural  that  he  was  invited  to  attend 
the  1889  Paris  Exposition  as  Oregon's 
delegate,  accompanying  the  Oregon  ex¬ 
hibits.  He  and  his  wife,  Emma,  returned 
to  France  where  they  witnessed  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  on  March  3 1 , 
1889.  Gilbert’s  wife,  Emma,  wore  the 
black  beaded  dress  she  had  ordered 
made  in  Paris  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
and  still  is  a  lovely  dress.  Virginia 
Hendrickson  has  it  now.  Also  in  the 
family’s  possession  from  this  time  is  a 
pair  of  gold  bracelets  bought  for  daugh¬ 
ter  Angele  in  Paris.  They  are  engraved 
with  Angele’s  initials  and  “Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  1 889”  on  the  inside  and  decorated 
with  birds  that  have  wings  of  diamonds 
and  eyes  of  rubies.  Angele  Gilbert 
Watson  passed  the  bracelets  on  to  her 
two  daughters,  Vivienne  (Vivian) 
Watson  McConkey  and  Leonide  Watson 
Johanson.  The  family  also  has  a  small 
model  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  made  of  ster¬ 
ling  silver,  now  tarnished  by  time. 

Just  as  they  were  to  leave,  Gilbert’s 
saloon  was  again  in  the  news.  The  Daily 
Astorian  on  March  14,  1889  reported: 

“A  funny  incident  happened  to  the 
barkeeper  of  Alex.  Gilbert’s  saloon 
yesterday.  To  clean  out  the  chimney 
he  fired  a  revolver  up  the  flue.  When 
the  bystanders  had  got  some  of  the 
soot  out  of  their  eyes  and  when  the 


Angele  Gilbert  Watson  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Kathleen  McConkey  Kulland, 
ca.  1916.  Angele  was  a  deaf-mute. 


cloud  of  black  powder  had  cleared 
away  a  little,  they  found  the  barkeep 
a  black  monument,  and  unable  to  do 
more  than  gasp  for  breath.  Half  an 
hour’s  work  got  off  some  of  the  soot. 
But  he  cleared  the  chimney.” 

The  1890s 

The  R.L.  Polk  directory  for  1890 
lists  Gilbert’s  saloon  at  1st  [Astor], 
southwest  corner  Benton  [8th],  The  fam¬ 
ily  was  living  a  couple  blocks  away  on 
8th  Street,  about  where  the  Spexarth 
Building  is  now.  In  1891,  Alexandre 
Gilbert  tore  a  building  down  at  8th  and 
Astor  and  built  a  new  saloon  which  he 
named,  “Cave  Franpaise.”  He  operated 
this  business  until  September  1 899  when 
he  sold  it  to  Robert  J.  Owens.  The  ex- 
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Marthe  Gilbert  Finch,  ca.  1895 


penses  of  expansion  may  have  been  a 
bit  too  much  for  him  because,  in  No¬ 
vember  1891,  his  name  is  listed  among 
those  who  were  delinquent  in  paying 
their  taxes  and  his  property  was  up  for 
forced  sale  in  Adair’s,  McClure’s, 
Olney’s  and  Shively’s  Astoria’s. 

An  article  from  the  Astorian  Budget 
of  November  30,  1 892  hints  at  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Gilbert: 

“Peter  La  Gouriff,  the  big  and  bold 
Frenchman  who  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  standing  up  before  John  L. 
Sullivan  for  a  few  disastrous  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  opera  house  here  about 
eight  years  ago  and  who,  doubtless 
from  the  terrible  astonishment  he  re¬ 
ceived  on  that  occasion,  went  crazy 
and  was  sent  to  the  asylum  a  year  ago 
last  August,  escaped  therefrom  a 


week  ago.  He  found  his  way  back  to 
Astoria  last  night  and  was  hunting  for 
Sheriff  Smith  with  a  knife  as  long  as 
a  baseball  club.  Hearing  this,  the 
sheriff,  accompanied  by  Chief 
Loughery,  went  out  to  hunt  him.  Af¬ 
ter  some  searching,  they  located  the 
man  in  a  scow  in  Scow  Bay  and  laid 
the  stem  hands  of  the  law  on  him. 
He  says  that  Sheriff  Smith  robbed 
him  of  $80,000  on  the  way  to  the  asy¬ 
lum  and  that  Alex  Gilbert  tapped  him 
off  for  $185,000,  but  he  would  for¬ 
give  Alex  because  there  was  nothing 
small  about  him.”* 

Although  1893  was  the  year  of  a 
world-wide  Depression,  Alexandre  Gil¬ 
bert  built  two  impressive  Victorian 
houses  in  Astoria.  They  are  still  stand¬ 
ing,  located  on  the  east  side  of  3rd  Street 
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overlooking  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Gilbert  family  lived  in  the  house  on  the 
comer  (388-3rd  Street)  until  sometime 
between  1906  and  1908.  Granddaugh¬ 
ter  Vivian  was  born  there  on  September 
6,  1 894.  It  was  the  Gilberts’  winter  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  later  years,  while  summers 
were  spent  in  Seaside.  For  several  de¬ 
cades,  it  was  used  as  a  rental.  Susan 
Planalp  and  Richard  Weissman  have 
owned  the  house  for  eleven  years  and  it 
now  bears  a  plaque  as  one  of  Astoria’s 
historic  homes. 

In  1893,  a  “moral  wave”  swept 
Astoria,  with  residents  demanding  that 
the  saloons  and  dance  halls  be  shut 
down.  The  police  responded  by  making 
more  arrests.  Business  slowed  on  Astor 
Street  for  a  while  but  not  for  long.  Per¬ 
haps  anticipating  more  problems,  Gil¬ 
bert  began  moving  operations  to  Sea¬ 
side,  applying  for  a  liquor  license  there 
in  July  of  1894  that  permitted  him  to 
serve  amounts  of  less  than  one  gallon. 

A  large  Queen  Anne  style  house  was 
built  in  Seaside  for  Alexandre  Gilbert 
and  his  family,  in  the  late  1 880s  or  early 
1890s;  sources  differ  on  the  date.  The 
house  is  still  standing  and  is  among  the 
oldest  in  Seaside.  Although  considerably 
changed,  it  still  attracts  much  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  located  at  341  Beach  Drive. 

Gilbert  continued  to  advertise  in  the 
Astoria  newspapers: 

Wine,  fine  wine 
California  wine; 

At  40  cents  a  gallon, 

Let’s  all  drink  wine. 

Alexander  Gilbert  says 
The  boom  is  here— 

He’ll  sell  fine  wine 
As  cheap  as  beer. 

June  15,  1894  Astoria  Daily  Budget 


Victor  Raphael  Finch,  ca.  1895 

In  1895,  Gilbert  bought  a  new  slot 
machine  for  his  saloon  at  Astoria  and  a 
few  days  later  repainted  the  building. 

The  next  year,  this  appeared  in  the 
newspaper: 

“At  Alex.  Gilbert’s  pavilion  at 
Seaside  next  Saturday,  a  grand  free 
ball.  Hereafter,  Mr.  Gilbert  will  make 
Saturdays  the  occasion  of  free 
dances.  If  you  wish  to  spend  a  pleas¬ 
ant  Saturday,  attend  these  dances.” 
(July  16,  1896,  The  Daily Astorian) 

According  to  Gilbert’s  obituary,  he 
sold  his  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  busi¬ 
nesses  in  1898  and  retired  to  spend  his 
time  on  real  estate  ventures,  but  a  news¬ 
paper  article  notes  that  he  sold  the  Cave 
Frangaise  in  1 899  and  the  1 900  federal 
census  still  listed  him  as  a  saloon  op¬ 
erator.  Gilbert  had  sold  the  Pavilion  in 
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Seaside  to  H.F.L.  Logan  in  1896  but 
seems  to  have  been  associated  with  it 
again  later  on. 

The  county’s  Attachment  Book  for 
the  period  shows  that  in  1 899,  Alexandre 
Gilbert  had  sued  Alfred  Kinney  and 
won.  He  then  sought  possession  of  320 
acres  belonging  to  Kinney  in  the  hills 
southeast  of  Seaside  along  Beerman 
Creek  Road. 

A  capitalist 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury,  Gilbert’s  success  was  marked  by 
his  description  in  the  Polk  City  Direc¬ 
tory  for  Astoria  and  in  the  Clatsop 
County  Register  of  Electors  as  a  “capi¬ 
talist.”  He  was  then  53  years  old.  That 
year,  he  received  the  honor  of  again  rep¬ 
resenting  Oregon  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion,  one  of  five  people  chosen  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  T.T.  Geer  to  do  so. 

His  real  estate  business  was  in  full 
operation  then.  He  was  advertising  lots 
for  sale  in  the  Hermosa  Park  area  of  Sea¬ 
side,  south  of  Broadway  Street.  In  1903, 
he  was  building  a  new  business  house 
in  Seaside  in  a  location  that  would  be 
the  center  of  operations  for  his  real  es¬ 
tate  and  insurance  business  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

In  1904,  the  U.S.  government 
planned  to  condemn  his  land  near 
Hammond  for  the  expansion  of  Fort 
Stevens  but  he  was  apparently  able  to 
negotiate  a  sale.  Then  came  one  of  his 
biggest  investments  in  the  Astoria  area, 
the  building  in  1905  of  six  cottages  on 
the  west  side  of  15th  Street  across  from 
the  Catholic  Church  and  running  half 
way  down  the  block.  A.W.  Penttaja  was 
the  contractor.  The  cost  including  lot  and 
street  improvement  was  about  $  1 5,000. 
That  same  year,  he  told  the  editor  of  the 


Alex  Gilbert,  Sr. 

Real  Estate-Insurance 

Owner  of  Hermosa  Park,  Dahlia  Park 
anrl  Hill’s  Addition.  Choice  lots  For  Sale 
in  all  parts  of  the  City.  Suburban  tracts 
very  reasonably  priced,  from  one  acre 
to  100  acres.  We  will  glady  show  these 
properties  without  obligation.  Get  our 
Prices. 

Res.  205  1st  Street  Phone  13 

Office,  Cor.  B’d’y  &  7th  Phone  46- W 


Apartments  By  The  Day,  Week,  Month  or  Year 

Hermosa  Apartments 

ALEX  GILBERT,  Sr.,  Proprietor 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

SEASIDE.  OREGON 

Second  Street  South  and  Avenue  A  Phone  13 


Advertisement  from  the  ca.  1935 
Residence  Directory  of  Clatsop  Beaches , 
Chas.  B.  Compton,  Pub. 


Seaside  Signal  that  he  planned  to  put  up 
a  large  business  house  in  Seaside. “This 
is  an  evidence  of  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  which  stamps  Mr.  Gilbert  as  a 
valuable  man  in  the  community,”  the 
paper  reported. 

In  1904,  Gilbert’s  property  was  as¬ 
sessed  at  $1 1 ,61 8.  His  wife,  Emma,  had 
property  in  her  own  name  valued  at 
$336. 

An  article  on  September  15,  1906 
noted  that,  “Alex  Gilbert  is  having  his 
store  building  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Bridge  and  Main  streets  remodeled  and 
put  in  thorough  repair  and  the  store  win¬ 
dows  put  in  with  fine  plate  glass.  It  is  a 
splendid  location  for  a  1st  class  general 
merchandise  store.” 
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Early  in  1 907,  Gilbert  bought  the  Hill 
tract  east  of  the  Astoria  and  Columbia 
River  Railroad  in  Seaside.  Later  that 
year.  Grimes  &  Campbell  built  a  bridge 
for  him  across  the  Wahanna  River. 

In  1 908,  he  began  work  on  new  build¬ 
ings  in  Seaside  where  the  Gilbert  Block 
later  stood.  He  also  built  a  warehouse 
by  the  depot  there  and  6,000  feet  of 
boardwalk  at  Hermosa  Park  where  he 
was  selling  lots. 

Public  office 

Alexandre  Gilbert  was  a  member  of 
the  Astoria  Lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Red  Men,  a  group  of  business¬ 
men  who  occasionally  donned  war  paint 
and  feathers  for  photographs.  He  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  Astoria  Eagles 
Lodge. 

The  move  to  Seaside  was  viewed  by 
some  of  his  descendants  as  a  way  for 
Gilbert  to  “reinvent”  himself,  to  leave 
behind  the  stigma  of  his  former  life  in 
the  saloon  business  in  Astoria.  The  work 
he  did  to  develop  property  in  Seaside 
was  much  admired,  considered  a  ben¬ 
efit  to  all,  a  way  of  showing  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  town. 

Then  followed  several  years  when 
Gilbert  donated  his  time  to  serving  on 
boards  of  various  public  organizations. 
He  was  elected  Seaside  school  director 
in  1909  (quite  a  departure  from  his  pre¬ 
vious  activities)  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  the  Seaside  city  council. 
In  1910,  he  was  named  Clatsop  County 
port  commissioner  when  the  first  board 
was  seated.  Gilbert  served  as  the  port’s 
treasurer. 

Mayor  of  Seaside 

In  January  1912,  Alexandre  Gilbert 
was  elected  to  the  job  as  mayor  of  Sea¬ 
side.  It  then  became  his  responsibility 


Map  of  Seaside  from  the  ca.  1935  Resi¬ 
dence  Directory  of  Clatsop  Beaches , 
Chas.  B.  Compton,  Pub.  Roosevelt  Drive 
is  now  Highway  101  and  7th  Street  is 
now  Holladay. 
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to  guide  the  city  of  Seaside  through  the 
worst  crisis  it  was  to  face.  A  few  months 
into  his  term,  in  May,  a  fire  destroyed 
much  of  the  business  district  of  Seaside. 
According  to  Inez  Stafford  Hanson’s 
book.  Life  on  Clatsop : 

“Before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Alexandre  Gilbert  had  bought  the 
whole  block,  adjacent  to  Bridge  street 
between  Main  and  the  river.  He  had 
built  some  buildings  on  it  and  during 
the  early  1900s  he  built  several  more. 
These  were  rented  to  small  business 
firms  and  so  the  town  was  gradually 
growing,  but  then,  in  1912,  came  the 
fire.  It  wiped  out  most  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  from  the  river  to  the  rail¬ 
road  and  from  Avenue  A  to  the 
present  Ocean  Way.” 

The  city  had  to  rebuild  quickly  as  the 
tourist  season  was  approaching. 

In  his  occupation  as  an  insurance 
salesman,  Gilbert  had  many  claims  to 
pay.  Alexandre  Jr.  advertised  five 
months  later  that  their  insurance  com¬ 
pany  had  paid  all  its  losses  in  full.  It  is 
ironic  that  Alexandre  Gilbert  Sr.  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  have  insurance  on  his  own 
property,  but  he,  too,  quickly  began  to 
rebuild. 

The  next  ordeal  was  a  battle  with  the 
councilmen  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  All  the  experience  Alexandre 
Gilbert  had  in  his  business  on  Astor 
Street  did  not  prepare  him  for  the 
struggle  with  the  Seaside  City  Council 
that  followed. 

Alex  had  always  made  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  decisions,  but  now  found  that  ev¬ 
ery  action  he  took  was  opposed  by  some¬ 
one.  Every  decision  he  made  as  mayor 
that  affected  his  own  holdings  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  debated.  A  disagreement 


over  the  straightening  of  Bridge  Street 
(now  Broadway)  led  to  the  next  crisis 
for  the  city.  Gilbert  had  envisioned  the 
street  as  a  broad  thoroughfare  that  would 
go  straight  from  the  railroad  tracks, 
along  Bridge  Street  to  the  beach.  (The 
train  was  the  main  source  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  visitors  to  Seaside.)  In  order  to 
straighten  the  road,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  a  little  jog  as  Bridge 
Street  crossed  what  is  now  Holladay  Av¬ 
enue.  A  large  number  of  property  own¬ 
ers,  including  Gilbert,  would  have  been 
affected  by  any  change.  Discussion 
quickly  escalated  to  angry  quarrels  and 
culminated  in  the  printing  of  a  recall  pe¬ 
tition  in  the  Seaside  Signal  on  March  20, 
1913: 

“A  recall  petition  was  started  in 
circulation  here  this  week  demand¬ 
ing  the  removal  from  office  of  Mayor 
Alexandre  Gilbert.  The  petition 
charges  that  the  mayor  has  usurped 
the  powers  of  the  common  council, 
that  he  has  mis-stated  the  council  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  various  occasions,  that 
he  has  entered  into  discussions  and 
arguments  during  the  meetings  of  the 
council  and  that  he  has  attempted  to 
influence  legislation  in  other  ways. 
It  is  also  alleged  on  the  petition  that 
the  mayor  lacks  the  proper  education 
and  ability  to  properly  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  office...  The  proposed 
recall  is  the  outcome  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  legislation  of  the  city’s  affairs 
and  discord  in  the  common  council, 
for  which  Mr.  Gilbert  is  blamed.” 

Sixty  names  were  on  the  list,  more 
than  enough  to  force  an  election.  That 
sixteen  of  the  names  were  those  of 
women  may  indicate  opposition  to  his 
former  occupation  as  a  saloon  operator 
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by  those  who  had  failed  to  get  a  prohi¬ 
bition  law  passed  in  Seaside  a  few  years 
earlier. 

(On  the  same  page  as  the  notice  about 
the  petition,  in  the  next  column,  was  an 
advertisement: 

“Lime  just  received  $2. 1 5  per  bar¬ 
rel,  Brick,  $18,  Shingles,  $2.40,  Car¬ 
load  of  fresh  cement,  just  arrived, 
$2.85  per  bbl.  A.  GILBERT  &  SON.”) 

Mayor  Gilbert  responded  in  a  long 
letter  that  was  made  public.  The  conflict 
with  the  Seaside  City  Council  was,  he 
said,  because  the  council  could  not  make 
a  decision  about  how  to  straighten 
Bridge  Street.  He  wrote: 

“...1  proposed  to  have  five  disin¬ 
terested  men  named  to  set  a  line  for 
this  street.  I  proposed  the  names  of 
Mr.  W.D.  Fenton,  Mr.  l.N.  Fleishner, 
Mr.  Edgar  Piper,  of  Portland;  Mr.  F.I. 
Dunbar,  Mr.  C.V.  Brown,  Astoria. 
These  men  were  too  big  to  do  any 
small  or  underhanded  work  but  were 
refused  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  friends  of  mine. 

“The  property  owners  had  two 
other  meetings  after  this  at  which  I 
proposed  to  have  25  or  50  names  of 
Portland  men  put  into  a  hat  from 
which  we  would  have  a  child  draw 
three  or  five  names  and  let  these  men 
set  the  line.  This  proposition  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  but  two.” 

Instead,  the  street  committee  decided 
to  consult  R.  Rodgers,  city  engineer  for 
Astoria.  His  proposal  was  to  increase  the 
jog  from  20  feet  to  25  feet.  How  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  ever  resolved  is  a  mystery,  but 
the  street  still  has  a  jog  in  it  today  (See 
the  photo  in  the  article  in  this  issue  “The 
Mystery  of  the  Old  Photograph  Album”) 


The  editor  in  the  Seaside  Signal  on 
March  27,  1913  explained  that  the  pa¬ 
per  had  previously  refused  to  enter  the 
dispute  between  the  council  and  the 
mayor  because,  until  that  point,  he  had 
felt  it  was  a  personal  matter  and  did  not 
want  to  get  involved.  He  finally  decided 
that  the  conditions  that  had  prevailed  at 
the  council  meetings  for  the  past  year 
had  become  “intolerable.”  He  accused 
Gilbert  of  causing,  through  personal 
spite,  the  resignation  of  the  attorney 
who  was  handling  a  case  for  the  city 
without  charge.  He  complained  also  at 
the  mayor’s  refusal  to  pay  his  street  and 
sewer  assessments  amounting  to 
$508.20. 

The  recall  evidently  failed  because 
Gilbert  served  out  the  rest  of  his  term, 
retiring  at  the  end  of  1913.  The  lack  of 
any  further  items  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dexes  indicates  that  this  was  the  end  of 
his  public  service  career.  He  continued 
to  be  active  in  the  real  estate  business 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Passing  of  a  generation 

Emma  Gilbert  had  been  ill  for  some 
time  and  died  at  home  on  January  12, 
1917,  at  the  age  of  72.  In  a  few  more 
days,  the  couple  would  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  for  forty-eight  years.  Alexandre 
Gilbert  Sr.  survived  his  wife  by  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  passing  away  on  April  26, 
1935  at  his  home  in  Seaside,  following 
a  brief  illness.  He  was  ninety  years  of 
age.  In  his  honor,  the  businesses  in  Sea¬ 
side  closed  during  the  funeral.  On  the 
way  to  the  cemetery,  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  made  a  detour  so  they  could 
carry  him,  one  last  time,  past  his  office 
in  the  Gilbert  Block.  The  bodies  of 
Alexandre  and  Emma  Gilbert  now  lie 
in  the  Ocean  View  Abbey  Mausoleum 
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Alexandre  Gilbert  Jr.  at  center  holds  onto  his  son,  Alexander  Ruggles  Gilbert.  His 
wife  Winifred  May  Ruggles  Gilbert  is  at  right.  Alexandre  Gilbert  Sr.  is  at  the  left. 
They  are  in  front  of  the  family  home  in  Seaside,  ca.  1911. 


in  Warrenton  along  with  other  members 
of  their  family. 

Probate  for  Alexandre  Gilbert  was 
long  and  involved.  Gilbert’s  younger 
daughter,  Marthe,  had  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  insuring  that  all  the  provisions  of 
his  will  were  carried  out.  She  directly 
inherited  two  thirds  of  the  estate  but  was 
charged  with  seeing  that  the  needs  of  her 
younger  brother,  Alexandre  Jr.,  were 
met.  The  last  third  also  went  to  Marthe 
but  she  was  required  to  manage  it  and 
give  the  net  proceeds  to  her  sister, 
Angele. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Alexandre 
Gilbert  still  owned  a  large  amount  of 
property.  Within  a  year,  Marthe  had  sold 
much  of  it  including  the  houses  on  3rd 
Street  in  Astoria,  many  lots  in  the 
Hermosa,  Ocean  Grove,  Holladay  Park 
and  Inglenook  subdivisions  in  Seaside, 


and  land  in  many  other  areas  in  and  near 
Seaside.  Also  sold  were  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  countryside  and  three  valu¬ 
able  lots  in  Shively’s  Astoria. 

Angele  Gilbert  Watson 

Alexandre  and  Emma  Gilbert’s  older 
daughter,  Angele,  was  born  on  May  20, 
1870  in  Paris,  France.  She  graduated 
from  the  Berkeley  (California)  School 
for  the  Deaf.  It  was  there  that  she  met 
her  future  husband.  Angele  was  married 
to  Frederick  Wynkoop  Watson  by  Rev. 
Garner,  minister  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  in  Astoria  on  September  22, 
1892.  The  Watsons  had  two  children: 
Vivienne  (Vivian),  born  in  1894  and 
Feonide  (Feonie),  born  in  1897.  Vivian 
married  Eli  McConkey  in  1915.  Their 
children  were:  Kathleen,  Virginia,  and 
Wallace.  Feonide  married  Otto  Johan- 
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son  and  they  had  five  children:  Herbert, 
Gerald,  Emmeline,  Nancy,  and  Calvin. 
(See  the  Winter  1998  issue  of  Cumtux 
for  Herb  Johanson’s  story  about  this 
family.)  The  Watsons  lived  on  a  farm  on 
Green  Mountain  Road.  In  1929,  they 
moved  to  the  Youngs  River  area.  Fred 
Watson  was  also  deaf  but  could  speak. 
He  worked  for  Clatsop  County  mowing 
grass  along  county  roads.  He  died  in 
1 938.  Angele  died  in  1951  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one. 

Marthe  Gilbert  Finch 

The  next  child  of  the  Gilberts’  was 
Marthe  (born  March  13,  1875)  who  at¬ 
tended  McClure  School  and  was  one  of 
three  students  in  the  first  graduating 
class  at  Astoria  High  School  (housed  in 
McClure  School  on  8th  Street)  in  1893. 
After  graduation,  she  attended  school  in 
San  Francisco.  After  graduation,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Seaside  where  she  gave  pri¬ 
vate  French  lessons.  Marthe  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Victor  Raphael  Finch,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Marcotte  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  Astoria  in  1900.  The 
couple  was  childless,  sometimes  living 
in  Portland  and  sometimes  in  Seaside. 
Marthe  worked  for  her  father  in  his  of¬ 
fice  for  many  years,  then  was  given  con¬ 
trol  of  his  estate  after  he  died.  She  lived 
in  her  father’s  house  in  Seaside  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  and  willed  it  to  her 
nephew,  Alexander  Ruggles  Gilbert. 

Marthe  was  born  a  Catholic.  She 
joined  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Astoria  and  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  church’s  Monday  Club.  In  later  life, 
she  was  active  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Seaside.  She  was  President  of  the 
Seaside  Women’s  Club  and  active  in 
other  organizations  in  Seaside.  In  1940, 
she  took  a  20,000  mile  air  trip  around 


the  world  with  her  husband.  Kathleen 
Kulland  remembers  her  great  aunt  as  a 
very  dignified  lady.  Victor  died  in  1 950. 
Marthe  died  in  1967  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two. 

Alexandre  Gilbert  II  (Jr.) 

The  last  child  of  the  Gilberts  was 
Alexandre  11  (written  as  Jr.  in  his  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  newspapers),  bom  on 
December  26,  1884.  He  attended  uni¬ 
versity  in  France  and  in  Portland,  Or¬ 
egon.  He  worked  as  a  salesman  in  the 
insurance  and  real  estate  business  for  his 
father  until  the  latter’s  death,  then  con¬ 
tinued  on  with  his  sister,  Marthe. 
Alexandre  Jr.  married  Winifred  May 
Ruggles  in  1907.  They  had  two  children: 
Alexander  Ruggles  who  lived  to  old  age 
and  Pauline  Gilbert  (Hoglund)  who  was 
married,  but  died  at  an  early  age  of  a 
brain  tumor.  Alexandre  died  in  August 
1943  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-nine.  He 
was  “Uncle  Alex”  to  Angele  Watson’s 
family.  Her  children  and  grandchildren 
especially  enjoyed  being  with  him  on 
their  outings,  swimming  and  boating. 

Alexander  Ruggles  Gilbert  married 
Nadine  Graff.  They  had  two  children: 
Alexander  Brian  and  Craig  Charles. 
Pauline  Gilbert  Hoglund  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sandra  Jean  Hoglund  Young. 

Reminiscences 

Virginia  McConkey  Hendrickson  and 
her  cousins,  Nancy  and  Herb  Johanson, 
are  the  only  great  grandchildren  of 
Alexandre  and  Emma  Gilbert  to  live  in 
Clatsop  County  now,  though  Kathleen 
McConkey  Kulland  makes  frequent 
trips  to  this  area  from  her  home  in 
Sequim,  Washington.  Virginia  and 
Kathleen  recalled  their  memories  of 
their  visits  to  Alexandre  Gilbert  Sr.’s 
home  in  Seaside  in  stories  they  wrote 
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Vivian  and  Leonide  Watson,  at  the  ages 
of  8  and  6  in  1902. 


for  their  grandchildren  and  in  conver¬ 
sations. 

Virginia-.  Great  Grandmother  Gilbert 
died  before  I  was  bom  so  I  remember 
only  Great  Grandfather.  He  had  an 
ample  stomach  and  always  wore  a  gold 
watch  chain  that  stretched  across  it.  He 
also  wore  a  black  bowler,  or  derby,  hat. 

Kathleen :  My  memories  of  Great 
Grandfather  are  still  vivid  in  my  mind 
because  he  was  a  unique  and  impres¬ 
sive  old  man  who  loomed  ten  feet  tall 
to  my  childish  eyes.  He  lived  in  the 
splendid  old  mansion  in  Seaside,  now 
known  as  the  “Gilbert  House.”  He  al¬ 
ways  greeted  each  of  us  with  the  French 
way  of  kissing  us  on  both  cheeks,  and, 
to  this  day,  more  than  seventy  years 
later,  I  can  still  feel  the  scratch  of  his 
stiff  moustache.  His  kisses  on  both 


cheeks  were  always  special,  prickly 
mustache  and  all. 

Virginia :  It  took  us  most  of  the  day 
to  make  a  round  trip  to  Seaside,  so  it 
was  a  real  event  to  go  there,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  house  held  us  in  awe.  It 
seems  to  me  we  were  always  dressed  up 
so  much  to  visit  Great  Grandfather  that 
we  didn’t  do  too  much  playing  in  the 
sand,  but  I  remember  walking  along  the 
Prom. 

When  we  walked  in  through  the  back 
door  of  the  Gilbert  home  in  Seaside, 
there  was  a  stand  which  held  a  big  bowl 
of  the  largest  oranges  we  had  ever  seen, 
and  they  were  so  sweet.  We  were  always 
welcome  to  take  one  when  we  went 
home. 

Great  Grandfather  really  didn’t  quite 
know  how  to  relate  to  small  children, 
so  he  made  up  for  it  by  giving  us  some¬ 
thing.  He  jingled  the  silver  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  and  when  we  were  ready  to  go 
home,  he  would  give  us  each  a  silver 
dollar.  On  the  way  home,  I  felt  so  rich. 

He  gave  us  special  gifts  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Once  he  gave  me  a  hand-painted 
china  tea  set,  and  it  was  used  only  once 
or  twice  when  my  friends  had  tea  and 
cookies  with  me.  Another  Christmas,  he 
gave  Mom  (Vivian)  money  to  buy 
Kathleen  and  me  some  material  for  party 
dresses.  She  picked  out  taffeta  material 
for  our  “best  dresses.”  Mine  was  a  black 
and  white  and  grey  check,  as  redheads 
did  not  wear  bright  colors.  Kathleen’s 
(being  a  brunette)  was  a  bright  red  plaid, 
and  how  I  envied  her  that  beautiful  dress. 
I  felt  like  a  grey,  drab  bird. 

Kathleen'.  I’m  told  that  he  was  the 
French  Consul  in  Clatsop  County,  and 
in  that  capacity,  he  would  meet  French 
vessels  when  they  docked  in  Astoria  and 
wined  and  dined  the  ships’  captains  in 
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his  home  in  Seaside.  The  captains  gave 
him  dinner  plates  from  their  ships,  so 
he  had  quite  a  collection,  each  with  the 
logo  or  crest  of  his  ship.  [Included  in 
the  collection  was  a  very  old  ceramic 
bird’s  nest  made  in  Germany  and  also  a 
crystal  glass  with  a  ship  emblem  on  the 
side.] 

Virginia-.  1  spent  a  lot  of  time  admir¬ 
ing  his  curio  cabinet,  where  he  kept  the 
souvenirs  that  ship  captains  had  given 
him.  I  loved  a  little  metal  Dutch  doll. 
Grandma  Watson  gave  it  to  me  before 
she  moved  to  Portland  in  1945. 

In  the  dining  room,  there  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  chandelier  over  the  big  table.  Mom 
said  when  she  lived  with  them,  attend¬ 
ing  Seaside  school,  they  had  a  small 
monkey  that  a  ship  captain  had  given 
them.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  compan¬ 
ion  for  her,  but  it  was  so  mischievous, 
they  had  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  monkey 
would  grab  Mom’s  school  books  and 
jump  up  into  the  chandelier  and  then 
throw  the  books  down  on  her.  She  never 
liked  monkeys  after  that.  She  also  had 
to  sit  at  the  big  table  while  they  enter¬ 
tained  the  ship  captains.  They  were  four- 
hour  meals  and  children  were  seen  and 
not  heard  then. 

Kathleen :  A  succession  of  ladies  who 
were  my  widowed  great  grandfather’s 
cooks  and  housekeepers  had  charge  of 
the  kitchen.  The  most  notable  of  these 
was  a  fiesty  little  Italian  lady  named 
“Malvina”  who  ruled  the  Gilbert  home 
and  Great  Grandfather  with  an  iron 
hand.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  rather  portly 
gentleman,  probably  because  Malvina 
was  a  wonderful  cook. 

Virginia :  Down  in  his  basement, 
once,  I  asked  Mom  what  the  huge  black 
iron  kettle  was  for.  She  said  that  as  a 
girl  she  had  gone  to  the  beach  with  the 


Leonide  Watson  (later  Johanson)  in  San 
Francisco,  ca.  1906 


family  and  they  scooped  up  crabs  and 
cooked  them  for  a  feast.  The  water  in 
the  kettle  was  heated  over  a  big  fire  on 
the  beach  and  they  had  their  crab  feed 
right  there. 

The  escargot  (snails)  that  can  be 
found  m  Seaside  and  Gearhart  to  this 
day  were  started  there  by  my  great 
grandfather  unintentionally.  He  craved 
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Vivian  Watson  McConkey  and  her 
daughters,  Kathleen  and  Virginia,  in 
1921. 


the  delicacy,  so  he  imported  some  escar¬ 
got  from  France  and  kept  them  in  little 
hutches  behind  the  house.  The  hutches 
had  wire  screens  and  he  fed  them  let¬ 
tuce  until  they  were  big  enough  to  eat. 
Some  of  the  eggs  fell  through  the  screens 
on  to  the  ground  and  from  there  they 
multiplied  and  moved  off  “to  do  their 
own  thing.” 

Kathleen :  Another  memory  1  have  of 
him  is  when  he  visited  us,  arriving  in 
his  big  black  Packard,  with  Marthe  driv¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  never  learned  to  drive. 
He  would  also  give  each  of  us  kids  a 
silver  dollar,  to  our  delight,  for  in  those 
days  that  represented  untold  wealth. 

Virginia :  Mom  said  that  Great  Grand¬ 
mother  Gilbert  was  a  very  devout  Catho¬ 


lic,  and  attended  the  Seaside  Catholic 
Church.  Great  Grandfather  did  not  join 
the  church,  but  he  contributed  plenty  of 
money  to  it  (probably  to  build  it).  Great 
Grandmother  Gilbert  was  ill  for  many 
years  with  diabetes  but  their  home  was 
lively  with  the  friends  of  their  grand¬ 
daughters,  Vivian  and  Leonide,  and 
grandson,  Alexander  Ruggles  Gilbert, 
and  all  the  descendants  who  were  visit¬ 
ing  when  the  families  went  to  the  beach. 

The  city  of  Seaside,  to  Great  Grand¬ 
father,  was  a  family  town,  away  from 
the  honky-tonk  atmosphere  of  Astoria. 
He  greatly  loved  Seaside.  We  often 
heard  that  the  houses  along  the  Prom, 
south  of  Broadway,  were  set  back  thirty 
feet  because  Great  Grandfather  had 
deeded  that  strip  to  the  citizens  of  Sea¬ 
side  for  their  picnic  area,  or  resting  area. 
At  one  time  there  were  benches  along 
the  Prom  and  you  could  sit  there  and 
look  out  at  the  sunset.  He  envisioned 
families  strolling  along  the  boardwalk 
with  their  children,  and  then  sitting 
down  on  the  grass  to  enjoy  a  picnic, 
much  as  he  remembered  them  doing  in 
France.  He  owned  property  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  beach,  but  he  wanted  this 
thirty-foot  strip  to  be  used  by  the  people, 
so  he  deeded  it  to  them  when  he  sold 
lots  for  houses  along  the  beach.  Not  until 
Sand  and  Sea  Condominium  went  in  and 
built  up  to  twelve  feet  of  the  Prom  did 
we  think  much  about  it.  Not  knowing 
that  Gilbert  descendants  were  in  the  area 
to  protest,  the  Flavels  of  Astoria  con¬ 
fronted  the  Seaside  City  Council  about 
the  thirty-foot  strip.  The  Sand  and  Sea 
attorneys  did  find  it  in  the  deed  and  they 
paid  Auntie  (Leonide  Johanson)  $200.00 
to  quiet  title  in  1970  (or  earlier).  Mom 
had  died  just  prior  to  this  so  her  estate 
received  the  $200.00.  It  was  not  until 
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Maurice  [Hendrickson,  Virginia’s  hus¬ 
band]  and  I  stayed  at  the  Gilbert  House 
on  September  27,  1 986,  that  this  was  ac¬ 
tually  proved  to  me,  about  the  strip. 
Patrick  and  Rosemarie  Link,  owners  of 
the  Gilbert  House  then,  showed  us  the 
newspaper  article,  circa  1915,  stating  the 
fact  of  the  deed,  and  also  showed  us  a 
blueprint  of  the  property,  with  a  thin  line 
along  the  beach.  This  line  of  property 
was  thirty  feet,  twenty  feet  for  lawn  and 
ten  feet  for  the  boardwalk. 

I  have  to  admire  Great  Grandfather 
for  his  love  of  Seaside  as  a  family  re¬ 
sort  where  he  envisioned  genteel  Victo¬ 
rian  families  strolling  along  the  board¬ 
walk,  picnicing  on  the  grass,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  changing  tides. 

When  Great  Aunt  Marthe  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  move  to  the  Willamette  View 
Manor  after  Great  Uncle  Vic  had  died 
the  City  of  Seaside  tried  to  buy  the  house 
from  her  for  a  museum.  Her  words  to 
me  were,  “1  don't  want  all  those  people 
traipsing  through  my  home,”  so  she 
willed  it  to  members  of  the  Alexander 
Ruggles  Gilbert  family.  Their  son,  Craig 
Gilbert,  resided  there  with  his  family  for 
a  while,  and  then  sold  it.  In  my  opinion, 
Great  Grandfather  Gilbert  would  feel 
good  about  the  delightful  bed  and  break¬ 
fast  Patrick  and  Rosemarie  Link  named 
“The  Gilbert  House.”* ** 


Alexandre  Gilbert,  ca.  1930 


*John  L.  Sullivan  (1858-1918)  was 
the  world  heavyweight  champion  boxer 
1882-1892,  the  last  of  the  bare-knuckle 
champions  and  considered  by  some  to 
be  one  of  the  best  heavyweights  ever. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Boxing  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1990.  From  the  website: 
http:www.cyberboxingzone.com/box- 
ing/sully.htm.  On  a  visit  to  Astoria  in 
1905,  Sullivan  was  entertained  by 
Bridget  Grant,  the  well-known  operator 
of  a  seaman’s  boarding  house. 

**Richard  and  Carol  Rees  are  present 
owners  of  the  Gilbert  House. 
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Vivian  Watson  (McConkey)  is  the  tall  girl  at  the  cen 
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The  article  below  is  from  the  September  10,  1898  Astoria  Daily  Budget. 


Early  Fishing  on  the  Columbia 


Numerous  interesting  stories  have 
been  told  of  the  early  fishing  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river,  when  the  price  of  salmon 
was  high  and  men  were  few.  There  comes 
to  light  a  little  incident  which  happened 
only  four  years  ago  to  Bernard  Vincent 
who  is  now  living  at  Skipanon  [now 
Warrenton],  Vincent  was  a  ship  wrecked 
sailor,  having  been  wrecked  on 
Vancouver  Island  on  a  French  vessel 
bound  to  the  Sound.  After  this  experi¬ 
ence,  he  came  to  Astoria  by  way  of  Port 
Townsend  and  started  to  fish  for  Meyers 
near  the  cape.  This  all  happened  in  the 
year  1 883.  He  engaged  to  fish  during  the 
summer  with  M.  Kinney  and  met  with 
splendid  success;  in  fact,  he  caught  more 
fish  than  he  could  possibly  dispose  of. 
On  many  occasions,  he  says  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  hours  in  order  to  get  a 
chance  to  deliver  his  fish  to  the  cannery 
on  account  of  the  many  boats  ahead  of 
him  which  were  all  loaded  to  the  water’s 
edge  with  salmon. 

On  one  bright  morning  in  July  when 
he  was  sailing  up  from  the  cape,  he  and 
his  boat  puller  sighted  the  French  ship 
Vi  lie  de  Roene  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Portland  with  a  full  cargo  and  ready 
to  go  to  sea.  They  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  try  and  sell  his  night’s  catch 
to  the  captain  which  amounted  to  about 
thirty-five  fine  salmon.  They  were  not 
long  in  sailing  up  to  her  and  making  fast. 
Vincent  boarded  the  vessel  while  Laeon, 
his  boatpuller,  who  is  at  present  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  cook  on  the  pilot  schoo¬ 
ner,  remained  in  charge  of  the  boat. 


When  the  captain  saw  the  fish,  he  was 
very  anxious  to  buy  them,  but  had  not 
the  ready  money  to  make  the  purchase 
as  his  ship  had  already  cleared  and  all 
accounts  were  settled,  and  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  on  his  way  to  sea,  the  tug  being 
alongside  ready  to  place  the  hawser  on 
board.  Vincent  wanted  to  sell  the  fish,  but 
didn’t  like  to  let  go  of  them  without  the 
cash  in  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fish  were  being 
hoisted  up  the  side  while  the  two  were 
bargaining.  To  settle  the  matter  and  do  it 
quick,  Vincent  shipped  there  and  then  as 
an  able  seaman  and  took  his  position  be¬ 
fore  the  mast  with  a  clear  understanding 
between  himself  and  the  captain  that 
upon  their  arrival  in  port,  the  price  asked 
for  the  fish  would  be  paid  to  him  along 
with  his  stipulated  salary  as  a  sailor.  This 
struck  the  boat  puller  in  a  new  place  and 
for  a  while  he  little  knew  just  what  to  do 
about  it. 

He  was  told,  however,  by  Vincent  to 
take  the  boat  to  the  cannery  and 
Alexander  Gilbert,  who  was  then  on 
board  the  ship  to  bid  the  captain  bon  voy¬ 
age,  would  settle  all  his  business  matter 
with  himself  and  Kinney. 

His  fish  boat  sailed  off  and  the  vessel 
put  to  sea.  All  went  along  well  with 
Vincent  and  they  arrived  at  Galeway,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  ninety  three  days  after,  when  the 
captain  kept  his  word  and  paid  him  for 
the  salmon.  Vincent  then  bought  a  ticket 
for  America  and  came  straight  back  to 
Astoria  where  he  has  resided  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  ever  since. 
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A  Dennochelys  coriacea  visits  the  Columbia  River 


The  Mystery  Sub 


Commander  Ralph  Hawes  of  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  in  Warrenton  found 
this  at  tide  in  a  newsletter  of  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Air  Station,  dated  September 
19,  1942. 

Salmon  fishing  on  the  Columbia  River  was  unusually  good  this  year.  The  fish 
caught  were  larger  on  the  average  than  usual  and  ranged  up  to  60  pounds.  One  of 
the  chief  petty  officers  at  this  station  hauled  in  a  beautiful  60  pound  King.  If  one 
happened  to  catch  a  salmon  under  40  pounds,  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  mention 
it.  However,  if  the  fish  were  “tall,”  there  were  taller  fish  stories.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  story  of  Tommy  Turtle.  Some  fishermen  sighted  what  they  thought  was 
a  baby  Japanese  submarine.  They  decided  to  “sink  same.”  However,  it  wasn’t  a 
submarine;  it  was  no  other  than  Tommy  Turtle— a  huge  1000  pound  leatherback 
turtle-(Dermochelys  coriacea)  to  you.  Tommy  measured  6  feet,  10  inches  from 
flipper  to  flipper,  6  teet  from  head  to  tail,  and  3  feet  across.  It  took  gunfire  to  kill 
Tommy.  He  was  hauled  on  board  with  hoisting  machinery  and  brought  into  port. 
Steaks  were  carved  from  him  and  they  tasted  good-like  beef.  Tommy’s  liver  was 
tested  tor  its  vitamin  A  content,  and  his  back  shell  will  become  a  wood  basket  in  a 
lovely  home.  This  is  the  unromantic  end  of  Tommy  Turtle,  whose  first  visit  to  the 
Pacific  northwest  ended  so  disastrously  for  him. 

Full  citation:  Newsletter  Period  ending  19  September  1942;  U.S.  Nava!  Air 
Station  Tongue  Point,  Astoria,  Oregon;  Records  of  Naval  Districts  and  Shore  Es¬ 
tablishments,  13th  Naval  District,  Commandant's  Office,  Records  Group  181; 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administration  Northwest  Region  (Seattle). 

Dennochelys  coriacea ,  the  leatherback  turtle,  was  classified  as  Critically  En¬ 
dangered  in  the  year  2000.  According  to  the  website  for  the  World  Wide  Fund  for 
Nature,  the  Pacific  may  now  have  as  few  as  2,300  adult  females.  The  leatherback, 
the  world's  largest  living  turtle,  feeds  on  jellyfish,  squid  and  plankton  in  the  open 
ocean  in  areas  of  up-welling.  They  are  caught  accidentally  by  trawlers  looking  for 
tuna,  swordfish  and  sharks  and  sometimes  get  tangled  in  drift  nets.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  nesting  areas  in  the  Pacific  are  in  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica.  The  females  lay 
eggs,  60  to  1 20,  four  to  five  times  a  season  on  the  southern  beaches,  but  few  turtles 
survive  to  reach  the  ocean.  A  specialized  system  of  blood  supply  to  bones  and 
cartilage  keeps  the  blood  at  a  wanner  temperature  and  allows  the  turtle  to  tolerate 
cold  water.  They  are  thus  able  to  travel  farther  north  than  most  other  turtles  and 
have  been  found  as  far  north  as  Alaska.  It  also  allows  them  to  dive  deeper  into  the 
ocean.  See:  http://vvvvw.nature.ca/notebooks/english/leathert.htm 
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A  connection  to  the  past 


The/  Hyitery  of  the/ Old/ 
A  oct&fyraph/'B  ook 

By  Sandra  Stone  Tellvik 


This  is  a  story  about  the  long  life  and 
recent  reappearance  of  one  of  those  old 
autograph  books  that  we  all  used  to  have 
in  high  school.  You  know,  the  ones 
where  we  asked  our  friends  to  write  their 
names  and  say  something  poetic  by 
which  to  remember  them. 

In  the  summer  of  2001 ,  l  was  brows¬ 
ing  through  the  Antique  Mall  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Street  in  Astoria.  There  among 
the  many  treasures  was  a  little  book  that 
caught  my  eye.  Upon  further  inspection, 
I  saw  that  it  was  a  very  old  autograph 
book  and  was  in  excellent  condition. 
Turning  the  first  page,  I  read  the  name 
“Dorothy  Nickelatti.”  In  her  decorative 
handwriting,  it  also  said  “Captain  Rob¬ 
ert  Gray  Junior  High  School”  and  was 
dated  August  14,  1931.  Since  I,  too,  had 
owned  one  of  these  autograph  books 
many  years  ago,  I  felt  a  certain  nostal¬ 
gia  holding  it  in  my  hands.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  I  had  bought  the  book  and 
it  was  on  its  way  home  with  me. 

As  I  read  through  the  pages,  I  was 
struck  by  the  historical  significance  of 
its  contents.  It  had  a  page  that  listed  all 


of  Dorothy’s  teachers  by  name.  Next,  it 
had  several  pages  that  listed  each  of  her 
many  classmates,  including  their  indi¬ 
vidual  Astoria  addresses!  And  after  that 
we  came  to  the  real  reason  for  the  book, 
which  was  a  collection  of  silly  poems 
and  funny  sayings  from  each  of  her 
classmates.  Books  of  this  type  were  a 
very  common  thing  years  ago,  but  they 
are  non-existent  in  today’s  world. 

For  the  uninitiated  who  have  never 
seen  one  of  these  old  autograph  books, 
a  sample  excerpt  is  the  following  poem 
from  one  of  the  pages:  “What  shall  I 
write,  what  shall  it  be,  just  two  little 
words,  remember  me.”  It  was  signed  and 
dated  by  a  classmate.  Another  common 
theme  was  the  mention  of  future  mar¬ 
riage  and  children  and  one  such  verse 
read  “I  wish  you  luck,  1  wish  you  joy,  I 
wish  you  first  a  baby  boy.  And  when  his 
hair  begins  to  curl,  I  wish  you  then  a 
baby  girl.”  And,  of  course,  there  was  the 
very  familiar  verse,  “Roses  are  red,  vio¬ 
lets  are  blue,  sugar  is  sweet  and  so  are 
you.”  This  one  was  signed  “Your  Boy¬ 
friend,  Harold  P.” 
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A  page  from  Dorothy  Nickelatti's  autograph  book. 


After  I  had  read  the  book  from  cover 
to  cover,  my  thought  was  that  I  could 
sell  it  on  the  internet  auction.  Certainly 
there  were  people  like  me  who  would 
like  an  old  book  like  this.  But  the  more 
1  thought  about  it,  the  more  I  decided  it 
was  too  full  of  local  history  to  do  that.  I 
set  the  book  on  a  shelf  where  it  stayed 
for  several  months.  When  I  came  across 
it  again,  I  decided  I  would  try  to  find 
Dorothy  and  return  the  book  to  her.  A 
quick  search  of  the  phone  book  showed 
not  a  single  person  named  Nickelatti.  At 
that  point,  I  contacted  Liisa  Penner  at 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
and  made  plans  to  meet  her  to  discuss 
the  book  and  its  contents.  She  was 
amazed  at  all  the  names  she  recognized, 
both  teachers  and  classmates  of  Dorothy. 


We  were  convinced  more  than  ever  that 
we  needed  to  find  Dorothy,  or  her  chil¬ 
dren,  to  return  his  long  lost  treasure.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  search  turned 
more  serious. 

We  went  straight  to  the  book  of  mar¬ 
riage  records  that  was  issued  by  the 
Clatsop  County  Genealogy  Society. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  Dorothy’s  name! 
On  September  5,  1 942,  she  had  married 
a  man  named  Robert  Chadsey.  So,  back 
to  the  phone  book  we  went.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  there  was  no  Robert 
Chadsey  listed,  but  there  was  another 
Chadsey  name  shown.  The  decision  was 
made  for  me  to  write  to  this  person  as 
soon  as  I  got  back  home.  Being  the  ge¬ 
nealogist  that  I  am,  1  had  absolutely  no 
qualms  at  all  about  writing  to  a  total 
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Dorothy  Nickelatti  Chadsey  1919-1991 
At  Broadway  and  Holladay  streets  in  Seaside. 


stranger  with  my  crazy  story  and  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  had  any  idea  who  Robert 
Chadsey  was,  or  if  he  knew  someone 
named  Dorothy  Nickelatti  Chadsey. 

In  the  meantime,  on  my  next  trip  to 
Astoria,  I  decided  to  check  out  the  li¬ 
brary  to  see  if  they  had  anything  in  their 
card  file  on  Dorothy.  There  were  two 
cards.  The  first  was  under  her  maiden 
name,  relating  to  the  Moose  Auxiliary, 
and  the  second  card  carried  the  bad 
news.  It  was  an  obituary  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1991.  Further  bad  news  was  that 
the  microfilm  reader  at  the  library  was 
not  working.  Therefore,  I  could  not  read 
the  obituary  to  see  who  her  children 
were.  Back  home  in  Ocean  Park,  I  went 
to  my  own  library  to  make  out  requests 


for  microfilm  copies  of  the  newspapers 
I  needed.  After  what  seemed  like  for¬ 
ever,  they  arrived  from  the  Oregon  State 
University  Library.  The  news  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  Not  only  had  Dorothy 
passed  away  in  1991,  but  the  obituary 
stated  she  had  never  had  any  children. 
At  the  time,  her  husband  survived  her 
but  I  had  no  idea  where  he  was. 

From  there,  things  started  to  get  bet¬ 
ter.  A  letter  finally  came  in  the  mail  from 
the  “stranger”  I  wrote  to  and  it  turned 
out  he  was  a  brother  of  Dorothy’s  hus¬ 
band.  His  letter  filled  in  all  the  details 
that  were  missing.  Dorothy  was  bom  in 
Genoa,  Wisconsin  in  1919.  She  came  to 
Astoria  at  the  age  of  1 0  and  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1 938.  After  she  mar- 
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Courtesy  of  Sandra  Tellvik 


ried  Robert  in  1942,  she  went  to  beauty 
school  and  later  opened  her  own  beauty 
shop  in  the  Uniontown  area  of  Astoria 
which  she  operated  for  many  years.  She 
and  her  husband  were  active  in  church 
and  local  organizations,  and  particularly 
with  the  program  called  “Loaves  and 
Fishes.” 

Dorothy  developed  lupus  and  died  in 
December  1991,  leaving  no  children. 
Her  husband  Robert,  died  in  February 
2001 .  That  left  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
give  the  precious  book  that  Dorothy  had 
kept  all  her  life.  By  now  I  felt  as  though 
I  knew  Dorothy  and  had  an  obligation 
to  do  what  was  right.  1  didn’t  want  this 
wonderful  little  treasure  to  end  up  in  the 
wrong  place  or  go  unappreciated.  Now, 
I  was  on  a  mission! 

Again,  1  contacted  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  I  explained  that  1  had  found  all  the 
answers  I  could,  and  there  was  no  one 
left  in  the  family  to  whom  I  could  give 
the  book.  The  next  question  was, 
“Would  the  Society  be  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  book  if  I  donated  it?”  And  the 
answer  was  a  definite  “Yes.” 

And  so,  I  had  solved  the  mystery  of 
Dorothy  Nickelatti  and  the  little  auto¬ 
graph  book  from  1931.  It  will  find  its 
final  home  back  in  Astoria  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  it  will  be  available  for  others 
to  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come.  I  think 
Dorothy  would  have  liked  that. 


Sandra  Tellvik 


About  the  Author 

Sandra  grew  up  in  Nahcotta,  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  Long  Beach  Peninsula.  As 
an  adult,  she  moved  away  to  the  Seattle 
area  to  pursue  a  profession  and  college. 
She  is  married  to  David  Tellvik  and  has 
two  grown  children  who  live  out  of  state. 
Upon  retirement,  they  came  back  to  the 
area  to  live  and  have  just  finished  build¬ 
ing  a  brand  new  home  in  Ocean  Park 
which  they  plan  to  make  their  perma¬ 
nent  residence. 

Sandra's  hobbies  include  antiques, 
genealogy  and  local  history  among  other 
things.  Currently  she  is  very  active  in 
the  operation  and  care  of  the  Taylor- 
Ocean  Park  Cemetery,  and  keeps  all  the 
records  and  reports  on  her  computer.  As 
a  project,  she  is  now  in  the  process  of 
researching  old  newspapers  and  histori¬ 
cal  publications  to  locate  any  obituaries 
or  other  information  on  as  many  of  the 
early  burials  as  possible. 
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An  annual  invitation  to  the  public 


History  of  CCHS 
Historic  Homes  Tours 

By  Bruce  Berney 


We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  our 
German  guests,  Regatta  visitors,  and 
local  Astorians.  Astoria,  being  the  old¬ 
est  city  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has 
many  historically  significant  locations. 
Playing  an  interesting  role  in  the  his¬ 
tory’  of  this  area  are  several  homes  which 
we  are  featuring  on  this  tour.  * 

So  begins  the  program  of  the  very 
first  public  tour  of  historic  homes  in 
Astoria.  Sponsored  by  the  local  chapter 
of  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  it  was  held  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  August  25,  1966,  to  merge  with 
the  visit  of  a  delegation  from  our  sister 
city  Walldorf,  Germany.  Other  dignitar¬ 
ies  from  both  Oregon  and  Washington 
were  arriving  in  town  for  the  Astoria 
Megler  Bridge  dedication  two  days  later. 
Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Gov.  Daniel 
J.  Evans  came  for  that,  but  missed  the 
homes  tour.  The  important  thing  is  that 
my  mother,  Vera  Gault,  and  I  saw  all 
those  beautiful  homes  (Capt.  George 
Flavel,  1885;  Benjamin  Young,  1888; 
Martin  Foard,  1888;  JHD  Gray,  1880; 
Hiram  Brown,  1852;  John  Hobson, 
1863;  and  Fritz  Johanson,  1919).  We 
were  so  inspired  we  bought  a  Victorian 
for  ourselves.  ** 


By  August  1967,  we  had  the  Judge 
Charles  H.  Page  house,  1879,  ready  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  houses  on 
the  AAUW  tour,  just  three  this  time,  in¬ 
cluding  the  homes  of  Benjamin  Young 
and  Gustavus  Holmes,  1892. 

It  seemed  that  the  AAUW  homes  tour 
had  become  an  institution,  at  least  a 
Sunday  afternoon  feature  of  Astoria 
Regatta.  An  article  written  by  Juanita 
Price  in  the  Packer  (a  short  lived  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  Daily  Astorian)  of  August 
13,  1970,  reported  that  three  previous 
tours  had  attracted  some  1,200  visitors. 
That  year  the  Charles  Page,  Benjamin 
Young  and  John  Hobson  houses  were 
featured.  The  last  paragraph  informed 
that  “AAUW  branch  members  will  con¬ 
duct  the  tour,  as  in  previous  years,  by 
driving  tour  cars,  acting  as  guides  along 
the  itinerary  and  serving  as  hostesses  in 
the  homes.  Tour  proceeds  will  benefit 
the  AAUW  fellowships  fund.  Tickets 
will  be  $  1 .00  per  person,  adult  or  child.” 
Evidently,  the  committee  burned  itself 
out,  as  that  one  seems  to  be  their  last. 

In  about  1 978,  there  was  a  grassroots 
effort  to  get  the  City  of  Astoria  to  stop 
demolishing  vacant  buildings  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  economic  logic  of  historic 
preservation.  ***  Simultaneously,  the 
state  passed  a  broad  planning  and  zon- 
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ing  law,  of  which  Goal  5  required  that 
cities  and  counties  inventory  and  pro¬ 
tect  historic  resources,  but  it  took  a  while 
for  governments  to  find  funding  to 
implement  it.  In  1 979,  Mother  and  I,  re¬ 
membering  that  it  was  a  historic  homes 
tour  which  resulted  in  her  wonderful 
home  and  my  wonderful  job,  took  on 
the  project  of  organizing  a  tour  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  Scandinavian  Midsummer 
Festival  to  raise  money,  with  half  going 
to  the  first  historical  properties  survey, 
and  half  to  the  Columbia  River  Mari¬ 
time  Museum  building  fund. 

The  tour  was  so  well  received,  we  re¬ 
peated  it  in  June  1980,  with  proceeds 
going  to  CCHS.  We  had  timed  it  to  co¬ 
incide  with  Scandinavian  Midsummer 
Festival  because  we  felt  it  a  good  place 
to  sell  tickets,  and  we  tried  to  feature 
houses  built  by  Scandinavians,  but  we 
found  few  buyers.  It  finally  dawned  on 
us  that  people  were  not  likely  to  leave 
their  precious  parking  places  to  go  and 
look  at  old  houses.  In  1982  we  changed 
the  dates  to  coincide  with  Astoria  Re¬ 
gatta.  The  Anchor  Club  was  enthusias¬ 
tic  to  have  this  cultural  addition  to  its 
calendar,  and  found  time  for  the  Regatta 
court  to  make  an  official  visitation  to  the 
houses. 

CCHS  hired  its  first  full  time  execu¬ 
tive  director  in  the  fall  of  1980.  We  all 
knew  that  raising  funds  was  of  extreme 
importance,  and  we  knew  that  many 
tourists  were  eager  would  even  pay  to 
see  inside  private  homes.  Mother  had  the 
great  idea  in  1981  to  schedule  at  least 
one  historic  home  to  be  open  every  af¬ 
ternoon  all  summer  long.  The  plan  was 
that  visitors  at  Flavel  House  would  pur¬ 
chase  $2.00  tickets  to  be  given  to  the 
house  owner.  At  the  end  of  each  month, 
the  house  owner  would  deliver  the  tick¬ 


ets  to  CCHS,  and  the  treasurer  would 
mail  back  a  check  based  on  $1.00  for 
each  ticket  to  assist  with  housekeeping 
expenses. 

The  following  people  thus  showed 
their  homes  that  summer:  Vera  Gault, 
Dorothy  Kinney,  Marjorie  Halderman, 
Harry  Swanson,  and  the  couples  (Mr. 
and  Mrs. )  Eugene  Cochran,  Ray  Collins, 
Charles  Foster,  Leonard  Kaufman,  Don 
Marshall,  and  Paul  Williamson.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  was  high  at  first,  but  declined  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  1  think  the  final  report 
showed  that  the  revenue  was  about  the 
same  as  a  regular  homes  tour,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  greater  opportunity  for 
publicity. 

In  1982,  the  CCHS  board  asked 
Mother  and  me  to  co-chair  both  a  Re¬ 
gatta  tour  and  a  Christmas  tour.  We  fell 
into  a  routine  of  her  lining  up  the  houses 
and  writing  media  releases,  and  me  re¬ 
searching  and  writing  the  program  notes. 
I  also  recruited  ticket  sellers  and  greet¬ 
ers.  The  CCHS  staff  usually  put  together 
posters  and  mailings.  That  August  of 
1982,  we  had  nine  different  houses 
available,  three  on  Friday  afternoon, 
three  on  Saturday  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  with  two  hours  off  in  the 
middle  so  everyone  could  see  the  Re¬ 
gatta  parade,  and  three  houses  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  Tickets  were  $2.00  for 
one  house  or  $5.00  for  three.  The  De¬ 
cember  tour  featured  eight  private 
homes  plus  the  elegantly  decorated 
Flavel  House. 

Warrenton  is  noted  for  its  patriotic 
July  4th  parade  and  festival.  Wanting 
CCHS  to  show  its  interest  beyond  the 
bay,  in  1984  we  sponsored  a  tour  which 
included  the  Fort  Stevens  guardhouse, 
1911,  which  had  never  been  open  to  the 
public  before;  Fort  Stevens  officers’ 
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Courtesy  of  Bruce  Bemey 


J.H.D.  Gray’s  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  17th  and  Grand. 
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quarters  and  commanding  officer’s 
house,  both  1905;  the  Willard  Wickline 
house  in  Warrenton,  1917;  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  D.K.  Warren  house,  1885, 
which  was  then  vacant  but  in  the  early 
stages  of  restoration.  Tickets  were  $3.00 
for  one  house  or  $7.50  for  five.  Sunny 
weather  contributed  to  the  festive  mood 
and  success  of  the  day. 

Every  year,  we  tried  to  improve  on 
the  previous  year.  I  acquired  lengths  of 
plastic  pennants,  like  those  that  blow  in 
the  breeze  at  used  car  lots,  which  we 
strung  on  front  porches  or  shrubbery.  For 
several  years,  Lloyd  Bowler  put  them 
up  and  took  them  down.  The  December 
1 984  tour  included  a  pipe  organ  concert 
at  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  1885,  per¬ 
formed  by  Josephine  Walther.  At  the 
Capt.  Marshall  Staples  house,  1904,  a 
demonstration  of  making  Christmas 
crafts  was  in  progress. 

Poster  house  for  the  1985  Regatta 
tour,  when  I  succeeded  Mother  as  chair¬ 
man,  was  the  Hans  Steffensen  house, 
better  known  as  the  Walsh  house  for  the 
family  featured  in  Steven  Spielberg’s 
movie  “The  Goonies.”  The  old  County 
Jail,  1913,  also  in  the  movie,  gave  spi¬ 
nal  shivers  each  time  the  door  clanked 
shut.  The  chairman’s  report  informs  that 
single  admissions  ($3.00)  bought  at  the 
Page  house  amounted  to  $6.00;  Hobson 
house,  $  1 8;  Holmes  house,  $2 1 ;  Old  Jail, 
$42;  and  the  “Goonies”  house,  $  1 99.00! 
Responding  to  regional  publicity,  visi¬ 
tors  came  from  Portland,  Albany, 
Beaverton,  Clatskanie,  Hillsboro,  Lake 
Oswego,  Rainier,  Wilsonville,  Vernonia, 
Longview,  Naselle,  Vancouver,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Cathlamet,  Kalama,  Kelso,  Kent, 
Ocean  Shores,  Tacoma,  Toppenish,  and 
Toutle. 


In  1985,  I  read  an  article,  “How  to 
Hold  a  House  Tour,”  which  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  guide  for  us.****  We  were 
already  doing  a  lot  of  things  right,  but  a 
few  new  ideas  were  presented.  A  rev¬ 
elation  for  me  was  that  each  tour  should 
have  a  different  theme  to  make  it  news¬ 
worthy.  Victorian  House  tours  every 
August  and  December  get  boring  for 
newspaper  editors  and  thus  news  re¬ 
leases  get  buried,  but,  with  a  little  imagi¬ 
nation,  every  event  can  be  something 
fresh  and  worthy  of  attention. 

Christmases  Remembered  was  the 
theme  of  the  December  1985  tour.  The 
attractive  light  green  program  with  dark 
green  ink  showed  snapshots  of  each  lo¬ 
cation  with  a  romantic  phrase  and  de¬ 
scription.  Flavel  House  was  Christmases 
of  Friends  and  Neighbors',  Rosebriar 
Inn,  Christmases  of  Holiday  Treats', 
Page  house,  Christmases  of  Golden 
Candle  Light ;  D.K.  Warren  ensemble 
(three  houses  on  11th  Street),  Christ¬ 
mases  of  Family  Ties',  Apostolic 
Lutheran  Church,  Christmases  of  Wor¬ 
shiping  the  Christ  Child ;  Mansell  house, 
Christmases  of  Holly  and  Evergreen 
Boughs',  and  the  Old  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Church  converted  to  a  resi¬ 
dence,  Christmases  of  Hobbies  and 
Handicrafts.  A  separate  function  was 
Michael  Foster’s  elaborate  open  house 
featuring  historical  decorations  and  or¬ 
naments  on  six  Christmas  trees  through¬ 
out  the  house,  and  refreshments,  for 
$10.00  per  admission. 

I  regard  1986  as  the  highlight  of  our 
years  producing  historic  homes  tours. 
The  Regatta  tour  was  based  on  the  work 
of  John  E.  Wicks,  1878  1 963,  Astoria’s 
most  productive  architect.  The  program 
was  a  fourteen  page  professionally 
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printed  booklet  which  for  several  years 
continued  to  sell  in  the  gift  shop.  Of 
eight  locations,  four  are  churches  Peace 
Lutheran,  Christian  Science,  First  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  Astoria  Church  of  Christ.  Resi¬ 
dences  were  the  Judge  Cornelius  house, 
1910,  on  Highway  202;  Wicks’  own 
house,  1919;  Otto  Owen  house,  1922; 
and  Peter  Cosovich  house,  1933.  The 
December  tour  theme  was  “Immigrant 
Christmases  in  Upper  Astoria.”  The 
printed  program  featured  the  first  his¬ 
tory  of  Uppertown  ever  written,  as  far 
as  1  know.  The  old  Bethany  Lutheran 
Church  was  a  highlight  of  the  tour. 

One  mission  of  a  historical  society  is 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  value  of  his¬ 
torical  resources  of  the  community.  A 
historical  homes  tour  is  an  excellent  way 
to  accomplish  that.  We  thought  of  it  as 
fund  raising  opportunity  too.  In  earlier 
years  we  sometimes  made  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  on  a  weekend,  but  as  years 
passed,  by  the  mid  eighties  we  were 
lucky  to  break  even.  Fewer  people  were 
coming  from  out  of  town  as  more  cities 
were  having  their  own  historic  homes 
tours.  We  had  been  giving  $25.00  hono¬ 
rariums  to  house  owners  on  the  grounds 
that  in  opening  their  homes  they  fre¬ 
quently  incurred  expenses  for  cleaning 
or  for  flowers.  The  printed  programs  that 
1  was  so  proud  of  were  also  pricey.  Cha¬ 
grined,  we  had  to  admit  that  the  Decem¬ 
ber  tours  were  lightly  attended,  so  they 
were  dropped,  and  at  the  board’s  com¬ 
mand,  we  economized  whenever  we 
could.  The  1987  Regatta  tour  program 
is  a  crude  unfolded  photocopied  four 
pager.  The  next  year  we  didn’t  even  have 
any  private  homes.  The  “mini  museum” 
tour  included  only  Flavel  House,  the  Old 
Jail,  Svenson  Blacksmith  Shop,  and 


Uppertown  Fire  Station  museum.  The 
1989  program  was  but  a  single  sheet 
folded  in  half. 

By  1990,  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
project  had  returned.  Our  theme  became 
“Mayors  of  Astoria”  when  Mayor  Edith 
Henningsgaard  offered  her  lovely  home. 
Other  mayors  represented  were  Charles 
Page,  1888  1890;  Magnus  Crosby,  1890 
1891;  O.B.  Setters,  1923  1926;  Harry 
Steinbock,  1959  1974;  Robert  Chop¬ 
ping,  1975  1982. 

I  have  to  admit  that  O.B.  Setters  had 
lived  in  our  house,  but  not  during  the 
years  he  was  mayor.  To  make  our  house 
a  little  more  special,  Kristina  and  I  in¬ 
vited  local  artist  Shirley  Dahlsten  to 
hang  some  of  her  large  oil  paintings  in 
the  stairway.  They  were  so  popular,  it 
suggested  the  theme  for  the  1991  Re¬ 
gatta  tour,  “Homes  of  Artists  and  Art 
Collectors.”  Michael  Foster,  John  and 
Shirley  Dahlsten,  Royal  Nebeker’s  par¬ 
ents  Royal  and  Meryl,  and  others  opened 
their  interesting  homes.  Alice  Myers, 
owner  of  the  D.K.  Warren  house,  wrote 
a  fan  letter  to  the  CCHS  president: 
“Dear  Ms.  Haskell:  Just  a  short  note  to 
say  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  tour  the 
Historical  Society  organized  this  year. 
I’ve  belonged  to  a  Historical  group  in 
California  and  have  been  on  many  tours, 
but  I  must  say  this  is  one  of  the  best  I’ve 
been  on.  Congratulations  and  keep  up 
the  good  work.” 

I  lost  my  committee  partner  in  1992 
just  short  of  her  88th  birthday.  Mother 
had  been  remarkably  active  to  the  end, 
which  included  writing  the  centennial 
history  of  Astoria  Public  Library  that 
year  and  attending  CCHS  functions. 

With  Mrs.  Myers  praise  encouraging 
me,  I  continued  to  try  my  best.  Our  1 992 
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theme  of  “Captain’s  Houses”  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  way  to  observe  the  bicen¬ 
tennial  of  Capt.  Robert  Gray’s  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Columbia  River.  Houses  fea¬ 
tured  were  representative  of  Albert  E. 
Beard,  1894;  Ray  Collins,  1892;  Will¬ 
iam  Gregory,  1905;  Daniel  McVicar, 
1885;  George  C.  Flavel,  1879;  and 
Edgar  Quinn,  1956,  being  the  home  of 
Lynne  Johnson  and  Jerry  Ostermiller, 
head  of  Columbia  River  Maritime  Mu¬ 
seum.  They  certainly  continued  the  nau¬ 
tical  flavor  of  the  Quinn  house.  The  year 
1993  was  celebrated  nationally  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  150th  anniversary  of  over¬ 
land  immigration.  Our  theme  became 
“Homes  of  Oregon  Trail  Pioneers  and 
their  Descendants.”  Houses  significant 
to  local  pioneers  who  came  to  Oregon 
between  1836  and  1863  were  built  in 
1863,  1877,  1880,  1883,  and  1942. 

Another  attempt  to  make  the  homes 
tour  relevant  to  Regatta  was  in  1994, 
with  the  theme  “Regatta  Queens  and 
Their  Courts.”  Homes  of  1900  Queen 
Louise  Tallant,  1906  Princesses  Freda, 
Martha,  and  Lolo  Foard.  1907  Queen 
Harriet  Tallant,  1933  Queen  Eleanor 
Norblad.  1 934  Queen  Josephine  Waffle, 
1955  Queen  Susan  Sandoz,  and  1993 
Escort  and  Chaperon  Herb  and  Peg 
Steinmeyer  celebrated  the  proud  history 
of  Astoria  Regatta. 

From  time  to  time,  people  would  ask 
me,  “Why  don’t  you  ever  have  a  garden 
tour?”  Although  I  was  skeptical  at  first, 
the  1 995  tour  was  one  of  the  most  fun 
ever.  One  challenge  was  satisfying  the 
double  requirement  that  a  location  be 
both  an  interesting  house  to  tour,  and 
have  an  attractive  garden.  The  construc¬ 
tion  year  of  the  houses  selected  ranged 
from  1 885  of  the  Brenham  Van  Dusen 


house,  to  1 9 1 0  of  the  Chris  Schmidt  and 
George  Fulton  houses.  Cathy  Peterson 
of  the  Daily  Astorian  supplied  the  best 
publicity  with  a  color  centerfold  in  the 
weekend  supplement  Panache!  which 
featured  Rose  River  Inn’s  colorful  roses 
and  the  hillside  back  yard  of  the  John 
Eldridge  house,  1906,  one  of  the  Dutch 
Colonial  houses  south  of  Flavel  House. 

Craftsman  houses  were  featured  in 

1996.  Architect  Gustav  Stickley,  1858 
1942,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  style. 
He  wrote  that  living  rooms  must  be  cozy 
yet  well  lighted  with  groups  of  windows 
that  furnish  cheerful  vistas.  On  that,  we 
scored  100%  with  Columbia  River 
views  from  each  of  the  five  cozy  homes. 
Always  in  search  of  houses  never  be¬ 
fore  open  to  the  public,  I  was  overjoyed 
with  invitations  from  Jeff  Newenhoff  at 
the  Dr.  Fred  Casey  house,  1915;  Dave 
Pollard  and  Linda  Oldenkamp  at  the 
Edmond  Noonan  house,  1917;  and  Bill 
Lind  and  Ginny  Loughery  of  the  A.B. 
Gerding  house,  1930. 

As  people  purchased  tickets  in  1 996, 
we  had  random  people  fill  out  a  ballot 
to  guide  me  in  selecting  the  theme  for 

1 997.  Of  47  ballots  counted,  the  runner 
ups  were  “Interesting  apartments  or 
former  boarding  houses”  and  “Historic 
Preservation  Award  houses.”  The  hands 
down  winner  was  “Victorian  houses.” 
Accordingly,  the  1997  tour  was  “Victo¬ 
rian  Houses  of  Uppertown.”  The  five 
ranged  from  the  simple  to  the  sublime, 
including  the  board  and  batten  Harry 
Gamble  house,  1904;  the  Alfred  Dahl 
house,  1 902,  with  a  climb  of  twenty-five 
steps  to  reach  it;  the  Arne  Wahl  house, 
1904,  which  had  been  on  the  1992  tour 
but  now,  having  been  completely  re¬ 
decorated  by  new  owners,  was  com- 
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pletely  different  but  still  delightful;  and 
the  ever  popular  Benjamin  Young  and 
Gustavus  Holmes  houses,  1888  and 
1892. 

The  1998  Regatta  tour  was  my  swan 
song.  A  few  months  after  I  retired  in 
1997,  I  lost  my  hearing  as  a  result  of 
having  mumps  in  my  early  adulthood.  I 
felt  unable  to  persuade  hosts  or  line  up 
greeters  and  ticket  sellers.  Fortunately, 
Rae  Goforth  and  others  stepped  in.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  to  write  the  program.  The 
theme  “Getting  Down  to  Business:  Vic¬ 
torian  Homes  of  Astoria”  highlighted 
homes  which  had  been  adapted  for  use 
as  businesses,  often  with  the  owner  liv¬ 
ing  upstairs.  Locations  included 
Clementine’s  B&B,  1888;  Tom 
Hannen’s  1879  studio  in  the  George  C. 
Flavel  house;  Polk  and  Patricia  Riley’s 
apartment  over  their  printing  shop, 
1895;  K.MUN  in  its  tree  shaded  1894 
Thad  Trullinger  house;  and  the  Home 
Spirit  Bakery  &  Cafe  in  the  1892  John 
Devlin  house.  A  bonus,  as  a  tribute  to 
me  by  our  neighbors,  Lloyd  and  Janet 
Bowler  hosted  their  1 922  craftsman,  the 
John  Gilbert  house. 

Thankfully,  the  new  CCHS  executive 
director,  Michelle  Schmitter,  continued 
the  historic  home  tour  tradition  with  the 
same  established  format.  The  1 999  pro¬ 
gram  was  centered  on  “Recent  Restora¬ 
tion  &  Works  in  Progress,”  and  in  2000 
we  toured  “Astoria’s  Historic  Neighbor¬ 
hoods,”  visiting  five  houses  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  area  plus  Uppertown  and 
Alderbrook. 

In  all  these  years.  I’ve  never  known 
of  anyone  who  had  an  unpleasant  expe¬ 
rience  such  as  threadbare  carpets  or  theft 
of  property  f  two  fears  of  those  who  re¬ 
sisted  my  entreaties.  As  the  author  of  The 


Old  House  Journal  article  wrote, 
“...thieves  do  not  come  on  house  tours. 
Why  should  they  spend  five  dollars 
when  so  many  people  make  it  so  easy 
for  them  to  get  in  for  nothing?” 

Home  tours  are  so  much  fun,  I  don’t 
know  why  so  few  people  go  on  them. 
Adding  to  our  fun  has  been  the  night 
before  tours  for  the  hosts.  It  has  been 
my  great  pleasure  to  get  to  know  those 
wonderful  people  who  love  their  old 
houses,  who  take  care  of  them,  and  who 
are  willing  to  share  them  with  viewers 
like  you.  Thank  you. 


*Astoria  is  more  accurately  described 
as  the  oldest  settlement  by  Americans 
(U.S.)  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
**Cumtux,  Spring  2001,  page  16. 
***Daily  Astorian,  March  29,  2002, 
page  6A 

****The  Old  House  Journal,  June  1985, 
pages  103  106. 

Editor’s  note:  Bruce  Berney  was 
trained  in  local  history  through  his  thirty 
year  career  as  director  of  Astoria  Public 
Library.  He  has  written  several  pieces 
for  Cumtux,  most  notably  a  history  of 
CCHS  in  the  Spring  2001  issue.  With 
the  present  article,  he  has  donated  to 
CCHS  archives  a  scrapbook  containing 
nearly  all  the  programs  for  our  historic 
homes  tours.  Missing,  however,  are 
those  for  AAUW  tours  after  1 967,  and 
CCHS  Regatta  tours  of  1980,  1981, 
1983  1985,  and  1988.  If  anyone  has 
them,  we’d  like  their  donation  or  a 
chance  to  photocopy  them. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  in  2001, 
much  of  Bruce’s  hearing  was  restored 
following  cochlear  implant  surgery. 
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From  the  April  15,  1 932  Astoria  Evening  Budget ,  page  1 . 


Old  Seining  Song  Gives  Accounts 
of  Early  Days  and  Men  at  Miller  Sands 

The  salty  tang  of  old  time  fishing  days  on  the  Columbia  river  is  brought  to 
this  modern  day  in  the  lines  of  a  “song-poem,”  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
call  it,  sent  to  the  Astorian-Budget  by  Mrs.  J.  Grant  Elliott,  of  Altoona,  Wash.  The 
poem,  authorship  in  doubt,  according  to  Mrs.  Elliott  is  entitled  “Old  Miller  Sands,” 
and  deals  with  the  days  when  Elliott’s  seining  crew  under  the  leadership  of 
“Barney”  Gallagher,  father  of  the  late  “Pat”  Gallagher,  Astoria  restaurant  man 
engaged  in  a  “seining  war”  against  an  encroaching  crew. 

Mrs.  Elliott  writes  that  the  Miller  sands  were  being  fished  by  Jonathan  G. 
Elliott,  pioneer  seiner.  She  says  of  him  that  “he  built  most  of  the  seining  boats  and 
skiffs,  made  the  barrels,  salted  and  packed  the  fish  and  later  took  them  to  Portland 
where  they  were  traded  for  everything  Mr.  Elliott  wished  to  take  home." 

In  regard  to  the  seining  war  she  says  that  the  leader  of  the  invading  crew 
appealed  to  the  sheriff  on  the  matter  of  what  would  happen  if  some  one  was  killed 
and  the  sheriff  is  quoted  as  replying,  “Go  ahead  and  fight  it  out  and  we  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  hanging  those  who  are  left.” 

Mrs.  Agnes  Elliott,  widow  of  Jonathan  G.  Elliott,  is  still  living  and  will  soon 
celebrate  her  84th  birthday.  [That  was  in  1932.  Mrs.  Elliott  would  be  154  years  old 
now.] 

“Old  Miller  Sands”  which  contains  a  number  of  names  very  familiar  to  old- 
time  Astorians  is  reprinted  below: 

1. 

On  Newfoundland  Banks, 

For  Codfish  I  rangled. 

Around  Georgie  I  weathered  out  many  a  gale, 

For  the  Walrus  and  Seal  to  the  Arctic  I  rambled. 

And  scoured  the  ocean  in  search  of  the  whale. 

2. 

I  fished  for  the  Sardine  off  of  Cape  Malachy, 

Wrestled  for  Snappers  on  Austrian  Sands, 

But  now  I  am  fishing  for  bold  “Barney  Gallagher,” 

Seining  for  Salmon  on  the  old  Miller  Sands. 
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3. 

When  I  first  struck  the  sand, 

I  was  surely  dumbfounded 

To  find  myself  out  in  the  midst  of  the  stream 

Aboard  of  the  scow  with  the  water  surrounding  us. 

4. 

Said  I  to  myself  I  am  surely  shanghaied. 

I  thought  that  old  Barney  had  given  me  some  blarney, 

In  order  to  send  me  to  some  far  distant  land. 

But  when  the  tide  was  ebbing  then  honest  old  Barney 
Revealed  to  my  vision  Old  Miller  Sands. 

Chorus. 

Now  then  shape  yourself.  Boys,  and  let  us  have  no  gaming. 
We  will  lay  out  the  seine  with  our  heart  and  our  hands, 

We  'll  capture  the  Steelhead,  the  Sturgeon  and  Salmon 
That  frequent  the  waters  around  Old  Miller  Sands. 


5. 

In  history  you  will  read  of  a  terrible  battle 

It  was  fought  on  the  sands;  it  was  a  great  battlefield, 

Fort  Miller  was  stormed  by  an  angry  old  faction. 

But  the  brave  boys  of  “Elliott’s”  never  would  yield. 

They  stuck  to  the  grounds  though  the  shot  round  them  rattled, 
And  fought  out  the  battle  of  Old  Miller  Sands. 

6. 

It  was  a  gay  happy  crew  that  was  fishing  for  “Barney,” 

Boys  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  foil, 

There  was  Kennedy,  Meehan,  and  Young  Johnie  Kearney, 
McKensie,  Mulligan,  Reilly  and  Call, 

There  was  Charlie  and  Cook  and  Anti  Deluvian 
Brick  and  Jack  Gillmore,  a  brace  of  good  hands. 

And  Boozie  old  “Tug”  a  gay  Scandihuvian, 

Fishing  for  Barney  on  Old  Miller  Sands. 

7. 

The  Boys  are  all  happy  now  busy  a  seining. 

There  is  peace  on  the  Sands,  not  a  sign  of  a  row, 

There  is  a  fair  run  of  fish,  not  a  soul  is  complaining, 

Not  even  the  man  in  the  Old  Whiskey  Scow. 
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8. 

When  the  season  is  over  we  will  fill  up  our  glasses. 

To  Barney  we  will  drink  of  the  choicest  of  brands, 

And  after  we  will  think  as  the  long  winter  passes. 

Of  the  Barbary  Coast  and  Old  Miller  Sands. 

Barney  Gallagher  passed  away  in  December  1916.  From  the  Morning 
Astorian ,  December  14,  1916,  comes  this  story  of  his  life  (excerpts): 

“Barney  Gallagher  was  born  in  Strabane,  County  Donegal,  Ireland  in  1837 
and  when  14  years  of  age,  came  to  this  country  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  entered  the 
mines  in  California  and  followed  the  gold  excitement  to  the  Fraser  river  country, 
returning  to  this  country  in  1857  and  locating  on  the  Columbia  river  at  what  is 
now  Frankfort  on  the  Washington  side,  his  homestead  being  located  at  what  is 
known  to  all  old  timers  on  the  lower  river  as  ‘Barney’s  Point.' 

“Mr.  Gallagher  farmed  for  a  little  while,  then  entered  the  fishing  business 
which  he  followed  successfully  until  about  16  years  ago  when  he  retired  from 
active  life,  and  went  out  to  the  farm  on  Youngs  river.  Since  then,  his  time  has  been 
spent  between  the  Youngs  river  ranch  and  this  city  where  he  has  often  visited  old 
friends.  While  in  the  fishing  industry,  he  helped  organize  the  White  Star  cannery 
whose  plant  was  built  where  the  Clatsop  mill  now  stands,  the  Columbia  packing 
company  and  the  Fishermen’s  Packing  company.  In  1 874,  Mr.  Gallagher  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha  Johnson,  who  survives  after  a  long  and  happy  married 
life.  To  them  were  born  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters.” 

Barney  Gallagher  was  a  feisty  character.  According  to  an  August  16,  1956 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  interview  with  Mrs.  August  Larson.  The  Battle  creek  district 
got  its  name  because  of  a  neighborhood  squabble  over  property  boundary  lines 
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between  Barney  Gallagher  and  a  Mr.  Nusser.  Hugh  McCormack  was  the  first  man 
to  refer  in  jest  to  the  place  as  a  battleground,  but  the  name  has  stuck  ever  since.” 

The  following  articles  also  refer  to  the  battle  at  Miller’s  Sands: 

“There  are  dread  rumors  of  war  upon  Miller’s  Sands.  There  is  blood  upon 
the  moon,  and  it  is  probable  the  usual  hostilities  will  shortly  be  resumed  on  that 
historic  spot.”  May  24,  1888  Daily  Astorian 

“The  Miller  Sands  Fishing  Co.  put  in  about  25  tons  of  fish  last  week.  The 
company  have  settled  their  dispute  with  J.G.  Elliott  by  buying  out  all  his  right, 
title  and  interest  to  Miller’s  sands,  and  from  now  on  they  will  have  plain  sailing. 
The  amount  paid  Elliott  was  $3,000  and  the  amount  paid  Fulton  Bros,  was  $  1 ,000. 
These  sands  have  been  in  dispute  for  years,  but  the  company  now  has  a  clear  title 
and  the  good  will  of  all  parties.”  June  24,  1 898  Astoria  Daily  Budget 

Miller  Sands  is  in  the  Columbia  River  below  Altoona,  Washington. 


The  Steamer  Telephone 


Yump,  Ole! 

The  Telephone  had  a  passenger  last  night  who  was  not  on  the  list.  He  was  a 
Swede  who  had  been  on  board  saying  good-bye  to  a  friend.  The  parting  must  have 
been  touching  for  the  man  shook  hands  till  the  steamer  had  pulled  out  from  the 
wharf.  With  a  shrill  cry,  he  ran  down  the  front  stairs  and  threw  a  longing  glance  at 
the  dock.  It  struck  with  awful  force  and  fell  into  the  water.  His  glance  didn't  put 
him  ashore,  however.  The  crowd  on  the  wharf  joshed  the  man  unmercifully.  “Yump, 
Ole,  yump!  You  can  make  it  in  two  yumps.”  and  numerous  other  expressions  rang 
out  on  the  still  night  air.  But  Ole  didn’t  yump.  For  a  moment,  he  held  his  hands 
above  his  head  as  if  he  were  about  to  plunge  into  the  river  and  swim  ashore,  but  he 
finally  changed  his  mind.  Probably,  he  thought  it  was  easier  to  change  his  mind 
than  his  clothes.  This  is  merely  put  forth  as  a  suggestion.  The  Telephone  landed  at 
an  East  Astoria  wharf  and  Ole  yumped  ashore.  April  23,  1896  Daily  Astorian 
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This  paddle  steamer  somehat  resembles  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Labouchere  which  struck  a  reef  in  San  Francisco  in  1866  and 
sank.  Scarborough  Head  is  in  the  background.  We’re  unable  to  determine  which  building  it  is  that  is  flying  the  flag.  It  appears  that  a 
man  is  burning  somthing  on  the  east  side  of  it. 

On  the  next  page,  the  steamer  is  heading  upriver,  soon  to  pass  Tongue  Point.  The  ship  at  center  is  the  Sylvie  de  Gras ,  an  American 
packet  that  was  carrying  a  load  of  lumber  when  it  ran  onto  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  1849.  Remnants  of  the  ship  survived  for  several  decades 
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0  *’  CUB  ;  POINT, 


The  following  two  stories  are  from  Lois  R.  Bowen  whose  article,  “The  Little 
Hammond  Church,”  appeared  in  the  Spring  Cumtux. 


SILENT  MOVIES 

By  Lois  R.  Bowen 

The  little  town  of  Hammond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon, 
wraps  around  what,  when  I  was  a  child,  was  Fort  Stevens.  At  that  time,  in  the  early 
twenties,  Fort  Stevens  was  a  very  busy  place  and  actually  had  a  movie  theatre.  The 
show  on  Saturday  night  was  open  to  the  public  and  most  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
Hammond  took  advantage  of  this  treat,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  had  the  nec¬ 
essary  dime  to  get  in.  My  parents  often  took  my  two  sisters  and  me  and  walked  to 
the  foil  to  see  a  silent  black  and  white  movie. 

1  shudder  to  think  of  it  now.  The  building  was  a  two-storied  frame  building  and 
the  picture  was  shown  on  the  upper  floor.  There  was  a  narrow  stairway  inside  the 
building  and  perhaps  there  was  another  exit,  but  I  don’t  remember  one.  The  theatre 
consisted  of  one  large  room,  a  few  folding  chairs,  for  adults  only,  a  piano,  the 
movie  screen,  and  the  projector.  The  kids  sat  on  the  floor,  boys  on  one  side,  girls 
on  the  other,  at  least  until  the  lights  went  out.  As  soon  as  the  room  darkened,  the 
boys  would  scoot  over  and  sit  by  the  little  girls  who  happened  to  be  the  object  of 
their  affection  at  the  moment.  Quite  often  the  film  would  break  and  the  lights 
would  suddenly  go  on,  sending  the  little  boys  scurrying  back  to  their  own  side, 
until  the  theatre  darkened  again. 

What  most  fascinated  me  was  the  range  of  sounds  the  woman  produced  on  the 
piano.  The  heavy  base  notes  to  accompany  the  locomotive  as  it  raced  across  the 
screen  in  the  Harry  Carey  movie  Roaring  Rails,  the  sounds  of  horse’s  hooves  gal¬ 
loping  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  villains;  and  the  beautiful  romantic  notes  that  accompa¬ 
nied  the  love  scenes.  The  pictures  on  the  screen  came  to  life  with  the  music,  arous¬ 
ing  emotions  the  way  pictures  alone  could  never  do. 

I  developed  a  great  desire  to  master  the  piano  and  be  that  woman  up  there 
drawing  forth  all  the  magic.  Unfortunately,  I  soon  discovered  that  it  takes  w'ork 
and  practice,  neither  of  which  have  appealed  to  me,  so  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gribler’s 
efforts,  1  never  made  it. 

Editor’s  notes:  The  movie  Roaring  Rails  was  made  in  1924.  Harry  Carey’s  ca¬ 
reer  stretched  from  1909  to  1955. 

The  drawing  on  the  opposite  page  came  from  the  back  of  an  old  postcard  on 
loan  to  CCHS  and  was  done  in  pencil. 
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UNDER  MAMA  S  HAT 

By  Lois  R.  Bowen 


My  mother  was  bom  in  1 894,  so  was  of  a  generation  of  women  who  wore  their 
hair  long,  usually  done  up  in  a  bun.  1  remember  how  beautiful  1  thought  my  mother’s 
hair  was  when  she  would  take  it  down  to  brush  it.  Now  it  was  1924  and  short, 
bobbed  hair  was  becoming  more  and  more  common. 

One  particular  day  I  remember  well.  Our  mother,  who  never  went  anywhere 
without  all  three  of  us,  had  gone  to  town  with  a  friend  and  Grandmother  came  to 
stay  with  us. 

It  was  early  fall;  the  sun  was  shining  but  there  was  a  nip  in  the  air.  We  would  be 
getting  back  into  our  winter  underwear  soon.  How  we  hated  it.  Our  parents  having 
grown  up  in  Minnesota  couldn’t  get  used  to  the  mild  coast  climate  and  kept  us 
dressed  for  the  cold  and  snow  that  never  came.  We  were  the  kids  with  the  lumpy 
legs;  we  never  did  manage  to  pull  our  long  stockings  up  smoothly  over  our  long 
underwear.  No  one  else  in  school  wore  such  garments  and  we  hated  it. 

We  had  a  swing  in  a  big  pine  tree  and  1  was  sitting  in  it  when  the  Model  T  my 
mother’s  friend  drove  putt-putted  up  to  our  house  and  someone  got  out.  It  was  a 
lady  in  a  black  coat  that  barely  covered  her  knees.  She  had  on  a  black  velvet  hat 
decorated  with  big  orange  poppies.  I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  This  couldn't  be 
Mamma,  but  it  was.  When  she  had  left  home  this  morning,  her  long  hair  had  been 
done  up  in  a  bun.  There  sure  wasn’t  room  for  it  under  the  close-fitting  hat  she  was 
wearing  now. 

She  seemed  excited  and  happy,  but  that  all  changed  when  she  removed  her  hat. 
Her  once  long,  beautiful  hair  now  barely  covered  her  ears  and  was  crimped  into 
tight  little  waves.  There  we  stood,  three  little  girls  looking  at  her  shorn  head  in 
shocked  disbelief.  All  of  us  began  crying.  Worse  was  to  come.  Dad  came  home 
with  a  jaunty  step,  carrying  a  lunch  pail  in  one  hand  and  whistling  “Take  me  out  to 
the  ball  game.”  He  stopped  abruptly  and  stared  at  Mama.  “What  in  the  hell!”  he 
said  angrily.  Poor  Mama.  She  had  been  so  thrilled  with  her  new  look  and  we  had 
spoiled  it  for  her.  She  fled  to  the  bedroom  in  tears. 

We  all  got  used  to  the  big  change  in  no  time,  both  the  short  hair  and  the  short 
skirt.  Mama  had  left  home  an  old-fashioned  housewife  and  had  come  back  a  mod¬ 
ern  flapper.  It  must  have  taken  a  lot  of  courage  to  buck  the  tide,  but  Mama  had  an 
independent  spirit. 
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The  article  below  was  found  in  the  vertical  file  at  the  Astoria  Public  Library.  It 
dates  to  January  10.  1961  and  is  from  the  Daily  Astorian. 


Author  Confused  After  Visit  Here... 

James  A.  Michener,  the  famous  author  of  “Tales  of  the  South  Pacific”  and  other 
books,  visited  the  Astoria  area  recently,  but  apparently  never  learned  just  where  he 
was. 

Michener  had  such  competent  guides  as  Rolf  Klep  and  Burnby  Bell.  He  visited 
the  Astoria  Column,  the  Clatsop  Historical  Museum,  and  other  points  of  interest 
here,  but  now  he  thinks  he  visited  Salem. 

Wes  Sullivan,  of  the  Salem  Statesman ,  has  just  forwarded  to  the  Daily  Astorian 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Michener  to  “the  editor,  the  Daily  Paper ,  Salem,  Oregon,” 
which  speaks  for  itself: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“On  a  recent  trip  to  your  part  of  the  country  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  being 
shown  around  the  historic  areas  of  Salem  by  the  artist,  Rolf  Klep,  and  at  the  time  I 
told  him  that  in  my  opinion  this  was  one  of  the  most  natural  areas  for  subject 
matter  for  a  great  novel  or  book  of  reflection  on  the  courses  of  American  history 
that  I  had  seen  in  a  good  many  years.  It  seemed  to  me  that  everything  conspired 
here  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  provide  the  writer  with  a  subject  matter  that 
literally  cried  for  interpretation.  The  vitality  of  the  area,  the  physical  beauty,  the 
forces  that  were  in  operation  here,  the  races  that  came  into  conflict  and  the  destiny 
of  the  area  made  the  whole  thing  a  vibrant  canvas. 

“There  are  not  enough  hours  in  a  day  in  a  man’s  life  for  one  person  to  do  all  that 
he  would  like  to  do,  so  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  I  will  even  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing  about  the  Salem  area,  but  I  was  interested  in  the  museum  which  is 
presently  housed  in  the  Flavell  mansion.  Since  I  am  an  honorary  curator  of  a  mu¬ 
seum  myself,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  city  of  the  magnitude  of  Salem  with  the 
historic  records  that  you  have  would  continue  to  keep  them  in  this  kind  of  setting. 

“The  house  is  so  susceptible  to  fire  and  is  so  difficult  to  keep  in  repair  that  the 
money  which  you  spend  on  it  if  properly  used  would  probably  give  you  a  museum 
of  first-rate  character  and  one  which  could  properly  house  a  marvelous  collection 
of  materials  which  I  saw  there.  I  would  hope  that  sometime  in  the  future  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Salem  would  see  their  way  clear  to  providing  a  small  concrete  building  in 
the  new  style.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  save  money  by  doing  it  this  way.” 
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EDITOR’S  NOTES 


By  Liisa  Penner 

EUGENICS  IN  CLATSOP  COUNTY 

The  Summer  2002  issue  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  and  the  June  30, 
2002  issue  of  the  Sunday  Oregonian  both  had  articles  on  the  topic  of  eugenics  in 
Oregon.  The  central  figure  in  these  articles  was  Dr.  Bethenia  Owens-Adair  who 
promoted  sterilization  as  a  means  of  producing  a  “healthier”  society.  It  was  a 
cruel  and  barbaric  experiment  that  lasted  from  1917  to  1983  and  focused  on  the 
mentally  retarded  mentally  ill,  prisoners,  parents  of  large  families,  and  people 
defined  by  those  running  the  state  eugenics  program  as  “lesser  races.”  The 
sterilizations  (usually  of  women)  were  said  to  be  voluntary,  but  in  many  cases, 
the  people  did  not  understand  the  papers  they  were  signing,  or  were  coerced  by 
the  threat  that  their  children  would  be  taken  from  them. 

One  man  researching  his  family  in  Clatsop  County  found  the  name  of  his  great 
grandmother  in  the  index  to  the  Probate  Records,  as  being  called  for  a  sanity 
hearing.  The  man  was  very  surprised  at  learning  this,  as  she  was  perfectly  sane, 
he  said.  He  wanted  to  read  these  records  which  are  closed  for  seventy-five  years 
to  protect  the  living.  Since  more  than  that  amount  of  time  had  elapsed,  he  ordered 
them.  When  they  finally  came,  he  learned  that  she  had  been  hospitalized  and 
sterilized  for  no  reason  other  than  that  she  had  a  large  family.  An  exhibit  at  the 
Heritage  Museum  refers  to  this  general  topic. 

QUERY  RE:  LEOLA  BALL 

George  Hemmingway  of  Newberg,  Oregon  is  searching  for  any  records  or  other 
items  that  belonged  to  his  grandmother  Leola  Danforth  Ball  Hemmingway.  She 
died  September  29.  1970  at  the  age  of  92.  The  contents  of  her  house  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  15th  and  Grand  were  disposed  of,  perhaps  at  an  estate  sale.  George’s 
sister  also  made  a  recent  visit  to  the  Heritage  Museum  hoping  to  locate  some  of 
Leola’s  things.  The  two  are  now  working  on  the  family  history. 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  ARTIST 

Rev.  Melville  T.  Wire  (1877-1966),  president  of  the  Ministerial  Association  of 
Astoria  in  1924  and  minister  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  the  early  1920s,  was 
a  renowned  artist.  One  of  his  paintings  appears  on  cover  of  a  recent  brochure  for  the 
Maryhill  Museum  of  Art  in  Goldendale,  Washington,  brought  to  us  by  Annabell 
Miller.  This  painting  will  be  on  exhibit  there  through  September  2.  Rev.  Wire’s 
biography  also  appears  in  the  book,  Oregon  Painters  by  Ginny  Allen  and  Jody 
Kelvit,  who  describe  him  as  one  of  Oregon’s  best  landscape  painters.  Don  Hanson, 
a  former  Astorian,  called  CCHS  after  reading  Bob  Utzinger’s  article  on  Jim  Hope  in 
the  Spring  issue  of  Cumtux  to  tell  us  that  he  has  one  of  Rev.  Wire’s  paintings  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  wife  some  years  ago.  Don  sent  us  a  photograph  of  the  painting  which 
we  have  on  file.  The  artist  was  once  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  K.u  Klux  Rian  here. 


Courtesy  of  Virginia  Hendrickson 


Alexandre  Gilbert  with 
children,  perhaps  his  great 
grandsons,  Craig  Charles 
and  Alexander  Brian  Gilbert, 
ca.  1934. 
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